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Sir Thomas Lipton has this year begun an attempt to 
regain from the United States the cup won in open contest from 
this country nearly forty years ago. The attempts intermittently 
made to retrieve the lost cup have failed hitherto. It may be 
that any attempt is bound to fail, and from circumstances beyond 
the control of a challenger. A vessel constructed with sufficient 
scantling to enable her to cross the Atlantic must of necessity 
be more heavily constructed than one calculated barely to last 
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through a trial in selected weather and in home waters. If one 
vessel displacing 100 tons of water has 10 tons more weight of 
material in the hull than a vessel of similar outward design, the 
more lightly constructed vessel of the two is enabled to carry 
10 tons more ballast on the keel, thus making her more powerful 
in a seaway than her solidly built antagonist; and, however 
carefully weight may have been saved in the construction of 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock, her constructor is handicapped 
to the extent of the weight beyond that required for mere racing 
but necessarily placed in the hull to ensure moderate safety in 
a trans-Atlantic passage. 

Of what material the Shamrockis constructed, what are her 
exact dimensions of hull, spars, and canvas, are known but to a 
small body of those practically interested in her welfare. 

To the outside world she is a vessel on a somewhat bigger 
scale than the most successful racing vessel hitherto built in this 
country. The Prince of Wales is for the second time in possession 
of the Britannia, now renovated from the wear and tear of a 
long and successful career, and His Royal Highness, with the 
instincts of a true sportsman, has allowed his beautiful cutter to 
be used as a trial vessel for the Shamrock before she leaves these 
waters; and no more faithful trial can be attained, for the other 
big cutters of the past few years are now yawls, and the Bona, 
built of comparatively small dimensions, was so designed with 
the intention of receiving a time allowance from the larger class, 
with which, under ordinary circumstances, a vessel of diminished 
size could not hope for success when sailing on even terms. 

The pea-green Shamrock is high out of the water, has no 
bulwarks, and but little “spring”; her overhang forward is 
considerable and bold, her after overhang is by no means exces- 
sive, and her transom is of considerable width, but as far as the 
eye can see her buttock lines must be beautifully fine; and this 
idea is enforced by the clean way the water leaves her after body 
when the vessel is at high speed. Her spars, and consequently 
her sail area, are far larger than anything to which we are 
accustomed in this country of fresh winds and strong tides ; the 
enormous boom, perhaps, looks longer than it really is, from 
the comparative shortness of the after overhang and the 
consequent projection of the spar beyond the taffrail. Mast, 
boom, and gaff are steel tubes, and the rigging fine wire. The 
masthead is exceptionally long, the jib halliards going as far up 
as possible, and the forestay is much nearer to their attachment 
than to the ordinary place above the hounds, and extends to the 
stemhead, with the result that the staysail has great hoist. The 
cut of the sails is superb, and they stand unwrinkled in all 
directions. On the Atlantic Coast of the United States great 
draught of water is no drawback ; and though the actual draught 
of the Shamrock is not recorded, it is common knowledge that 
she grounded when at anchor in water of a depth far in excess of 
that required by ordinary British yachts of approximate size. 

The trials of speed between the Britannia and Shamrock, if 
weather be favourable, will gauge more accurately than any 
paper calculation the value of Mr. Fife’s design; but the fact 
remains that the type of vessel is useless in our waters and for 
our purposes, for although her handiness in manceuvre is admi- 
rable, a great sail area necessitating a great number of hands and 
therefore a heavy expenditure, and excessive draught of water 
closely limiting both the harbours and the passages she can 
safely use, mercifully preclude the employment of such monsters 
in this country. 
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mean repute in his day, in whom the instinct of sports- 

manship is strong. All through that horrid Monday 
morning when Fry and Quaife and MacLaren were proving 
themselves but broken reeds, and Hayward and Lilley and 
Jackson were retrieving the fortunes of England on Old Trafford, 
he was sweltering in the Manchester Assize Court. But in the 
afternoon sounds of old songs came ringing in his ears. He 
remembered the verse, ‘‘ The Judge in his Court got wind of the 
sport,” and he acted upon it on the spur of the moment. Away 
went scarlet and ernfine and briefs and depositions and wigs, and 
the Court adjourned to Old Trafford. It saw the best of the 
day’s sport when Hayward and Lilley began to make hay of the 
Australian bowling. Does any sober-minded person regret that 
suitors were kept waiting or prisoners condemned to suspense, as 
the case may have been, for a few extra hours? If such an one 
there be, away with him. Cricket is great. On such a day as 
Monday was, cricket is lord of all. The unexpected holiday 
was an inspiration. 


— honour to Sir Alfred Wills, an Alpine climber of no 
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Inspiration, and especially the inspiration of courage, does 
not always come when it is most wanted. Very terrible and 
shocking is the account published by the Westminster Gazette of 
the circumstances which attended the death of Henry Searle, in 
Sunbury Reach, on Sunday. So terrible, indeed, is it, that we 
trust there may be some explanation. The unfortunate young 
fellow had fallen from the deck of a steam launch into the water. 
He could not swim, and he was flinging his arms about in that 
dangerous fashion which makes the rescue of the drowning so 
fearfully risky a business. But, it is alleged, there was a boat 
attached to the launch which might have been used to save the 
drowning man. Somebody was cutting the painter when, it is 
said, one of the occupants: of the boat cried out, ‘‘ Don’t cut the 
rope! Untie it.” We hesitate to believe the story. Excitement, 
flurry, any amount of foolish incompetence we can readily 
picture in the case of one of these pleasure parties; but ‘‘ Don’t 
cut the rope!’ suggests such callous and deliberate cruelty as to 
be almost incredible. 

Nobody jumped into the water. The writer's feeling upon 
this point—he happens to be a strong swimmer ; can, indeed, 
swim better than he can do anything else—is always mixed. He 
always hopes that he would jump in; he has even done so ina 
modest way once or twice. But there is no denying that it is a 
very perilous enterprise, and every bit as likely to end in the loss of 
two lives as in the saving of one. The drowning person has a 
horrible habit of clinging to his would-be preserver. In this 
connection it may be permissible to quote the advice of the 
writer’s old tutor, who professed to have acted on his own 
principles. ‘In all doubtful cases,’”’ said the good old man, 
“begin by hitting the drowning man or woman on the head. 
When they are stunned, or half-stunned, they are ever so much 
easier to deal with.” 





Too much publicity cannot be given to the facts of the sad 
boating accident that occurred lately by the capsizing of a boat 
in Rothesay Bay. There were two women, a man, and four 
ciildren in the boat. The man in attempting to save the women 
was drowned with them, but all four of the children were 
saved. The explanation of this remarkable result cannot be 
known too widely. One of the boys, Harry Shearer by name, 
had been attending swimming lessons for a month before the 
accident, and only on the previous day had his teacher been 
showing him how to float on his back in case of any such emergency 
as that which so soon befel. This boy, with rare pluck and 
self-possession, floated on his back according to instructions ; the 
little girls supported themselves by clinging each to one of his 
legs, and a small boy of eight rested his head on the floating 
lad’s breast. Thus all four were kept afloat until they were 
picked up by a boat from a yacht. 





Portrush, in the North of Ireland, where, by the by, there is 
a very excellent golf links, has lately been the scene of the 
annual exhibition of the Irish Decorative Art Association. All 
kinds of decorative art work were exhibited, from Irish lace to 
hog-oak carving. The most interesting and important feature of 
the show was almost, of course, the work done by the peasants. 
It was interesting in itself as showing how much might be done 
by the peasantry under the intelligent direction of their social 
superiors. But, further than this, we hear so much nowadays of 
the poverty of the agricultural labourer, and also of the dulness 
of life in the country, which makes the young men and maidens 
prefer factory work in the towns, that anything that can at once 
improve the agricultural labourer’s lot by the shillings that his 
daughters may pick up in the lace-making, carving, or other 
work, and at the same time give the daughters (and the sons too) 
interests that will make them satisfied with a country life, must 
be welcomed by all who have the people’s good at heart. And 
many of the forms of industry exhibited by the Irish Decorative 
Art Association at Portrush might be emulated elsewhere just as 
well as in Ireland—except the bog-oak work, may be. Most 
localities have some special product that might lend itself to a 
special industry. 
_ _ It is not easy to help one’s poorer brethren wisely, but there 
1s no doubt that people in the country may do much for the 
former by introducing to their notice the value of the Shire horses. 
There are so many farmers who breed practically valueless 
Stock; and it costs scarcely any more to breed stock of good 
remunerative value. A landlord may do a great deal for the 
farmers by keeping a good sire. The same principle holds good 
with the smaller farmers and the cottagers, to whom the intro- 
duction of a really good class of poultry, instead of the under- 
sized and often ill-assorted cross-breeds that one sees, would 
prove of great value. This is a matter with which the 
Reading Poultry Conference is concerning itself, and some 
useful advice should be forthcoming shortly. If the landlord 
would aid or organise a co-operative scheme for getting the 
poultry produce to market at a cheaper rate, this again would be 
giving help of the best and most practical kind. 
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Our knowlédge of the value of the tuberculin test for 
tuberculosis continues to grow. The latest contribution of value, 
and it is one of the most valuable that we have had, is the 
publication of the advance report of the Agricultural Depart ent 
of Aberdeen University, which has been making some very 
careful and thorough experiments on the subject by testing with 
tuberculin animals that were about to be slaughtered, and so 
were available for post-mortem examination later. The results 
were that out of ninety bullocks tested, twenty gave the reaction. 
All these were subsequently found to be tuberculous (though 
not in a degree that in any case made the meat unfit for human 
food), while there were three other tuberculous ones that had 
not reacted. Out of fifty-seven heifers tested, five reacted, and 
all of these were found to be tuberculous, while three were fourd 
to be tuberculous that had given no reaction. The conclusion of 
the matter seems to be, then, that while all that give the reaction 
are tuberculous, not all that are tuberculous give the reaction. 
Therefore the tuberculin test, according to these experiments, 
though most valuable, cannot be regarded as conclusive. It is 
suggested that the failure to react in these six cases may have 
been partly due to the use of old tuberculin. One obvious 
observation on this is, ‘‘ Why was old tuberculin used?” and 
to this again the equally obvious answer may be that the use of 
the old tuberculin has proved a point, though perhaps not a 
novel point, of value—that the old tuberculin is not equal to the 
fresh as a test. We may probably take the experiments as 
proving this conclusively—that if an animal is tuberculous 
enough to make either its meat or its milk dangerous for human 
consumption, the tuberculin test will not fail to show it, 
which is a considerable comfort. 





There will be a natural disposition to say ‘‘ rats” concerning 
a story of the depredations of the common or Norway rat which 
comes from New York. That there is a plague of rats in that 
city none need doubt. The wonder is that the rat, with its great 
vitality, its wonderful fertility, and its power of adapting itself to 
circumstances, does not eat us all out of house and home and 
farm. We can understand that part of the story which accuses 
the rats of having stolen pocket-books and valuable papers to 
build nests with, for these might be comfortable. But when rats 
are solemnly accused of stealing nuggets of virgin gold, we cannot 
believe the accusation. Rats are the very embodiment of 
wickedness. No scruples of conscience would prevent them from 
stealing anything they happened to fancy. But they only fancy 
things which would be likely to be useful to them. 

It is an acute appreciation of the inevitability of the law of 
survival which lies at the foundation of our conviction that the 
Norway rat, which has a great present, has an even greater 
future, from the rat’s point of view, before him. He is the 
Viking of animals. The old English black rat, a comparatively 
placid creature, has all but vanished before him. Indeed, it 
ought to be regarded as a crime against natural history to 
destroy an English rat in these days. But it may be impossible 
now. ‘There were some near Jamrach’s old house not long ago, 
but we expect the Viking has exterminated them. He can do 
anything, live anywhere, and eat everything. He can swim like 
a fish and climb like a monkey. He can fight and he can 
burrow. A foul feeder if need be, he none the less practises 
personal cleanliness. Most folks know him as a nuisance in and 
about country houses and farms, or as a useful scavenger. But 
he is not particular. We have met him as a woodland beast; a 
cunning, a fierce, and a stealthy hunter, a stealer of eggs and of 
young game, biped and quadruped, and ready to eat the quarry 
of another. He goes down to the sea in ships, and, they say, 
knows when it is prudent to leave them. Also he is a fisher on 
the coast. You shall find him in plenty on the shores of the 
Menai Straits leading an amphibious life and feeding with equal 
impartiality on shore crabs and pheasants’ eggs. Assuredly he 
has a future. 





The Central Association of Thames Anglers has passed a 
resolution disapproving of the scheme for the reintroduction of 
salmon into the Thames. The first reason adduced for the 
resolution is that the scheme has no chance of success. The 
second reason given is that if salmon are reintroduced it may 
interfere with the fishing of the citizens of London. But if the 
first reason is a sound one, they need have no fear about the 
point raised in the second. Had they left either reason to stand 
by itself, it would have been reasonable, but when it is saddled 
with such a rider as the other reason it becomes scarcely rational, 
and it is hard to see how the presence of salmon is to interfere 
with the angling of the public. 





Salmon, for reasons known only to themselves, szem to be, 
beginning their autumn movements very early this year—almost 
before our belated July ‘“‘ Bradshaws” can be obtained. There 
are accounts of great numbers of fish running up on the East 
Coast of Scotland, and very many grilse. This is very good 
hearing. A really good salmon year is just about due to us 
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again, and, indeed, it is necessary if the rivers are to keep up 
their present letting values. 

The present summer and the last summer have been worthy 
of the good old times when seasons were less capricious, and a 
result of two fine summers in succession has been that people 
have betaken themselves to the river in unusual numbers. Henley, 
Kingston, and Cookham Regattas, all have been successful 
beyond the wont of former years. The ladies’ punting com- 
petition at the last-named meeting was a new and attractive 
feature. It proved sufficiently that great strength is not essential 
to speedy punting, and that skilful use of the punt pole lends 
itself to the most graceful poses. It was rather a pity that the 
regattas at Staines, Oxford, and Cookham were all fixed for the 
same day. 

It is quite likely that a good many of the owners of house- 
boats on the Thames, or visitors staying with the owners, do 
not know that it is illegal to fish in the river—that is to say, in 
certain parts of it, and those the parts that the houseboaters 
chiefly frequent—from sunset to dawn. But it is, in fact, illegal, 
and the Thames Angling Preservation Society is just now 
showing increased activity and espionage for the checking of 
this practice. It is well that those who go down to the river for 
their pleasure should learn the laws under which it is inhabited 
and fished, but many are strangely ignorant of them. 

Perhaps we cannot beat the Australians at cricket, though 
this is a proposition that has not been distinctly proved yet, but it 
seems that we can beat them at bowls, which, after all, is a 
game of venerable age and respectability. Scratch teams meeting 
at Southampton, of Australian bowls players resident in England 
and British players, the latter won gloriously by forty to twenty. 





The Oxford and Cambridge tennis matches went curiously, 
Oxford showing a good deal the better form in the doubles, but 
the Cambridge man quite outplaying the Dark Blue in the singles. 
There was nothing very noteworthy about the games. Note- 
worthy, though, is the struggle that Sir Edward Grey is making 
to prove himself again the best tennis player of a day that has 
lost the names of Heathcote and Lyttelton. He has been hard 
at work since his defeat by Mr. Eustace Miles, when he was 
much out of practice, and has disposed of Mr. Gribble and Mr. 
Ernest Crawley ; of the latter only after the severest struggle. 


July 22nd is a great day in the annals of sport. The 
Harvard and Yale athletes meet Oxford and Cambridge that day 
at Queen’s Club, and on the same day Vardon and Park fight 
out the biggest golf match of the century. 


There ought to be a very good race this year for the 
Wingfield Sculls, most venerable institution. The present 
holder, Mr. Howell, the winner of the Diamond Sculls at 
Henley the other day, won a good race in the Wingfield Sculls 
last year from Mr. Blackstaffe, but the latter was then rather 
short of training. This year both men are in hard condition ; 
Mr. Blackstaffe is naturally anxious for revenge, and it should be 
a great fight. The race is rowed on July 28th, about 4.30 p.m. 


It is a sad state of things that the speech of Mr. Dickinson, 
chairman of the Water Committee of the London County 
Council, revealed concerning our great London river—that it is 
lower now in this July of 1899 than it has been known to be 
before. The causes of this reduction in the body of water in 
the river are not hard to see. More and more folk use the 
water as population grows; it is tapped in every direction, much 
surface drainage fills it quickly after rain, and the rainfall is 
carried quickly away instead of being stored back, as of old, and, 
most important cause of all, ever since 1887 we have had a 
spell of unusually dry weather. This summer and the last have 
been abnormally hot, and the abnormal evaporation may count 
for something ; but no doubt the deficiency in the rainfall is the 
real root of the trouble. And, unhappily, it is a form of trouble 
that no one, humanly speaking—not even the London County 
Council—can remedy, though there are means, no doubt, of 
turning such rainfall as we have to better account. 





A sensational item of news that lately appeared in the papers 
would seem to have some interest for students of entomology. 
A man was rescued from the Thames last week who gave the 
following reason for his being there: He had spent a night in 
one of the many shelters built by philanthropists in London, and 
it would appear that this special shelter had been built by a man 
who realised Coleridge’s ideal of loving “all things great and 
small,” just as Dickens suggested years ago that the arbour 
which was the scene of Mr. Tupman’s soft nothings had becn 
provided by some humane man for the accommodation of spiders. 
But the lodger in question had so little of the philanthropist 
about him, and so much of something else, that he flung himself 
into the Thames to see if haply he might lose it. History does 
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not say if the remedy was adequate, but nothing has been done 
quite so heroic in the seeming disproportion between means and 
end since the days when Chinamen burnt down their houses in 
order to roast their piglings. And even in the water man is not 
always safe, for Sebastian Cabot—as we read in ‘‘ High Latitudes” 
—warned men years ago against “‘ certain creatures, with men’s 
heads and the tails of fishes, who swim with bows and arrows 
about the fiords and bays and live on human flesh.” Such 
cannibal Dagons must be rather dreadful, and, seeing that the 
‘silly season,” as it is foolishly called, will soon be on us, it 
may be well then to settle these two questions: 1. Is there no other 
than the lodger’s remedy ? 2. In what waters are these Dagons? 


They are forming a new society in Italy for the protection of 
birds. A few years ago a society was formed under King 
Humbert’s patronage for replanting and tending great waste 
tracts of mountain. This society was named “ Pro Montibus.” 
Signor Carlo Ohlsen, who has long fought for the sparing of bird- 
life in Italy, has suggested the formation ‘of a society “ Pro 
Avibus,”’ on the lines of the ‘‘ Pro Montibus” ; and whereas 
birds are the best of protectors of forest trees from the attacks of 
destructive insects, the two societies may well be affiliated. The 
pine forests of the Llandes are always full of tiny birds, golden- 
crested wrens and various members of the titmouse family 
incessantly insect-hunting in ceaseless activity. Italy lies so 
directly in one of the great avian migration lines that the 
protection of birds in Italy concerns others besides Italians. 

A gentleman in the County Wicklow, remarking the large 
number of bumble-bees which were lying about dead, each of 
them with a hole pierced in it, had the curiosity to watch for the 
cause of this strange mortality. He was not long before he found 
out that the murders were due to the chaffinches. He saw a 
cock chaffinch pounce down on a poor bee and dig its bill 
into it, evidently for the purpose of getting the honey. He 
afterwards noticed other birds of the same breed at a like game. 

We were rather pleased to see that when the Great Western 
Railway gave its annual trip to its employés at Swindon a very 
large majority preferred country to town. About 3,500 chose 
the metropolis out of a total of over 20,000, more than 4,000 
preferring the West of England. So, in spite of all our croakings, 


the love of country life is not extinct in the working class. 


The apathy of owners is responsible for the dearth of game 
in Ireland, a country which from its many natural advantages 
ought to be a very sportsman’s paradise. It would appear, 
however, as if some of them were waking up to the fact of the 
possibilities of the Green Isle, as there are many encouraging 
indications of the opening up ofa newera. In the County Galway, 
on his Woodlawn Estate, Lord Ashtown has done wonders in 
improving his grouse moors by careful preservation and manage- 
ment, and perhaps the best grouse shooting in Ireland is now to 
be got there. In the Queen’s County, near Mountmellick, a 
syndicate took a large tract of well-situated bog, and last season 
turned down a number of imported birds with most satisfactory 
results. If owners would only take heart and follow the good 
example set them by, unfortunately, too few reformers, we might 
soon hope to see the millions of acres of grand moor and 
mountain now lying practically valueless well stocked with birds, 
and bringing in respectable incomes to the impoverished land- 
lords of Ireland. 

We have been hearing many interesting things about the 
hybridisation of plants from Dr. Maxwell Masters at the 
International Conference on the subject lately held at the gardens 
of the Royal Horticultural Society at Chiswick; but perhaps 
none of the floral information was more remarkable than the 
fact of purely human interest incidentally mentioned by 
Dr. Masters, that a large number of people objected, on religious 
grounds, to the hybridisation of plants, regarding it as an inter- 
ference with Nature’s laws. And the argument that has brought 
these people to acquiesce in the operations of the hybridisers 
is scarcely less singular. Dean Herbert discovered in the 
Pyrenees a hybrid narcissus growing between two narcissi of 
different kinds; and since Nature had made an exception to her 
own law it no longer appeared to the “‘ unco’ guid” that it was 
wrong for man to do so. Surely the curiosities of the human 
mind are inexhaustible. 
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\ VERY good portrait of the Duchess of Marlborcugh 











adorns our frontispiece this week. She is the daughter 

of Mr. William Kissam Vanderbilt, of New York, and 
an acknowledged leader of Society. The bright boy by her side 
is the present Marquess of Blandford and the future Duke of 
Marlborough. 
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Yachting: Cruising in Home Waters. 


YERY season yachting 
appears to become 
more popular, and if 

those who have the selling and 
the letting of pleasure craft are 
to be believed, the demand for 
vessels has been particularly 
heavy this spring. Yachts 
change hands very quickly, for 
death and other causes put 
numerous boats on the market 
every year; consequently a 
considerable percentage 
of those who go afloat each 
season are more or less unac- 
quainted with the sport. To 
these we offer the few follow- 
ing hints, assuming that they 
will confine their first efforts to 
home waters. 

As regards buying a 
yacht, it is always a mistake 
to purchase an old vessel that 
has been badly kept up, for 
such a one will require an 
immense outlay before she 
and her gear will pass a satis- 
factory survey. On the other 
hand, if such a yacht is bought 
and no money is spent on her, eanihenmeo 
not only will her appearance 
be wretched in the extreme, 
but she will be a_ great 
source of danger and discomfort. The decks will be found to 
leak freely when the vessel is in a seaway, while considerable 
inconvenience will be caused by small breakages constantly 
occurring both above and below decks. Furthermore, in a heavy 
wind and sea the condition of the sails, running and stand- 
ing gear, and spars may cause the greatest anxiety to the 
captain and his subordinates, and should any important rope, 
spar, or sail give way, disastrous results may follow. The crew, 
moreover, take no interest in their work when they know that 
all their efforts will be thrown away in endeavouring to make 
the ship look smart. Again, no good skipper could be found 
who would take charge of such a craft, and therefore the owner 
probably would find his position decidedly unpleasant. Moreover, 
even when no ambitious voyages are to be undertaken, a sound 
ship and a first-rate skipper are necessary for enjoyment. If a 
good, well-fitted vessel has been procured, she will give but little 
trouble; and this brings us to the question of size. For home 
waters a boat of moderate tonnage will be sufficient, unless the 
owner wishes to take a large party with him. Perhaps a 
maximum of accommodation with a minimum of expense will 
be found in a modern cruising sailing yacht of from fifty to sixty 
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tons. To buy such a craft new would cost from £2,500 to 
£3,000, but a good second-hand yacht of about the size indicated 
could be picked up for half the money, while an old boat in 
good condition might with luck be procured for £1,000 or 
thereabouts. A yacht of this description should possess a good- 
sized ladies’ cabin in the stern, a fairly large saloon, and a 
couple of sleeping cabins containing one bunk each. There 
would also be plenty of room for a full complement of hands 
in the forecastle, and other conveniences necessary in a sea-going 
vessel. The draught of such a yacht need not exceed roft. or 12ft., 
and therefore she would be able to enter nearly all the Channel 
ports with ease at neap tides, while a few could be used at even 
low-water springs. The total cost of keeping her up in good but 
not extravagant style will amount to between £500 and £600 a 
year. For home waters it would be difficult to conceive a better 
type of vessel, unless an owner be of unlimited means, when 
perhaps he would prefer a steam yacht. The latter would, in 
some ways, be more convenient than one that depended entirely 
or sails for her motive power ; but there is nothing approaching 
the pleasure to be got out of a steamer that there is out of a 
sailing yacht. Steam yachts are certainly handy conveyances, 
but beyond that they afford 
"little amusement. On the 
| . 
other hand, a voyage in a 
sailing vessel is full of interest 
to one who can appreciate the 
niceties of the art of sailing. 
In fact there is all the differ- 
ence between being in a motor- 
car and driving a well-matched 
pair in a_ nicely - balanced 
phaeton. 

Even when cruising in 
home waters it is necessary 
to use considerable care in 
the selection of stores, if 
a full measure of enjoyment 
is desired. This fact, we 
have good cause to believe, 
is often forgotten, especially 
in the case of those who 
charter yachts, and it must 
be remembered that the 
hirer pays for consumable 
stores of all descriptions, 
including his own food supplies, 
while the crew “find” them- 
selves. .Some embryo yachts- 
men, when they hire a vessel 
think they have nothing to do 
but to step on board and start 
off at once. Such a course, 
however, must lead to consider- 
Southsea. able discomfort. By far the 
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best way is to draw up a complete list of all the food and other 
personal supplies that are to be taken, and not to trust to buying 
them piece by piece in any port one happens to reach. It is 
surprising how long the list speedily becomes, especially when it 
is made out under the advice of one who has cruised to any 
great extent. After the various details have been put down, it 
is best to place the orders with tradesmen who are used to 
catering for shipping. A good stock should be purchased to 
begin with, for we know by practical experience that it is often 
impossible to get the best class of provisions in small seaport 
towns; and should the yacht be delayed at one of these by 
adverse winds, it is always a comfort to know that one has 
plenty of reliable food on board. Unfortunately there are some 
kinds of provisions that will not keep for any length of time, and 
these must of necessity be bought almost day by day ; but milk, 
meat, and bread can usually be purchased of fair quality at 
every town that boasts a decent harbour. 

Probably more pleasure is derived from cruising in home 
waters than from “going foreign” in yachts of small or moderate 
tonnage. Food suited to our insular taste is easier to obtain, 
while those many ‘“ unconsidered trifles’’ which so constantly 
have to be renewed on board a yacht are obtained with greater 
facility and far more cheaply in England than in any other country. 
On our coasts there is also ample scope for the most roaming of 
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yachtsmen, and a complete season might well be spent in 
exploring the many beautiful harbours and inlets of our Southern 
shore. Those who possess boats of small draught may cruise 
in the sheltered waters of the Norfolk Broads. On the other 
hand, some men swear by the more impressive scenery of the 
West Coast of Scotland, and pay an annual visit to the Clyde. 
But on whatever coast a man chooses to cruise, it may be said 
without fear of contradiction that he will find plenty of yachting 
enthusiasts, for the sport of late years has spread all over the 
British Isles, and there is scarcely a harbour of any importance 
that does not now boast a fleet of either large or small yachts. 
This week we illustrate two yachts, GrisHa and Volage. 
The former is a fast cruiser of the most approved modern type, 
and is the property of Mr. Henry J. Garratt. She measures 
30 tons (Y.M.), while her net and gross registered tonnages are 
17°73 and 19°06 respectively ; her principal dimensions are as 
follows: Length 55-8ft., breadth 11-2ft., and depth 8°6ft. She 
was built in 1897, by Messrs. Stone Brothers of Brightlingsea, 
from designs furnished by Mr. D. Stone. VoLaceE belongs to the 
popular Solent one-design class, and was built in 1898, by Messrs. 
White Brothers of Itchen Ferry, Southampton, who have 
constructed all the boats belonging to the class. She is owned by 
Admiral Sir Michael Culme Seymour, G.C.B., and has been 
raced with a fair measure of success. SEAMEW. 


A DPSLEY REVERIE. 


Bisley, and an all- 

pervading odour of 
peppermint seems to oppress 
the air. But that is imagina- 
tion; there is no peppermint 
really, but the talk is of bulls’- 
eyes. It isa lovely day; the 
numerous flags hang in limp 
folds from their staves. The 
whole scene reminds me of 
those clever verses of the auto- 
crat of the breakfast table: 


| T is the middle Sunday at 


‘* In candent ire the solar splendour 
flames, 
The foles languescent pend from 
arid rames.” 

The few riflemen who remain 
about the common are angry. 
It is just the day for 
making bulls’-eyes save for 
one horrid fact. They may by 
no means shoot. In fact 
there is nothing on earth 
for them to do save 
loaf, and listen to the band, 
and remark that this is 
a scene very unlike to the middle Sunday of Wimbledon 
days, and talk shooting. And how they talk! Not amiss has 
been made for the last week which was the fault of the man, who 
held the rifle, and the same curious phenomenon will be observed 
during the next week. No man can spend a fortnight at Bisley 
without knowing off by heart every grievance of the marks- 
man. every triumph that he has secured, every misfortune 
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SCHOOLBOYS PRACTISING. 





A CAMP VIEW. Copyright 
which has befallen him, all about ammurition, and about 
magpies. ; 

Yet it is a wonderful place. Ten years ago there was a 
wild and bare common here, and the first men who came to 
inspect the ground startled snipe in some of the peaty pools. 
When the association had fairly established itself here, the 
entomologist could secure rare specimens in the hollow between 

the Inns of Court Camp and 

the Guards Camp at Pirbright 
and very likely he might do 
so still. Nor are magpies, 
which nest in targets, the only 
birds about the camp. The 
martins have built them a 
nest under the verandah of 
the pavilion of the Victorias 
and St. Georges, and in the 
dusk of yesterday evening I saw 
a nightjar, that interesting bird 
ofthe night, whirring round their 
flagstaff. I wish I could add with 
Gilbert White that I had seen 
it ‘“‘deliver somewhat into its 
mouth.” 

You may survey the scene 
in the first picture, where 
there is a group of tents, 
and the umbrella tent in the 
centre, and the pavilion of 
the Scots at the right, and 
that of the Victorias and St. 
Georges in the far left. These 
do not stand alone. The 
Army Rifle Association has a 
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palace, the Canadians a roomy edifice roofed with shingles which 
have taken a beautiful tone, the English Eight a modest, com- 
fortable tenement, and near the long ranges there is a colony of 
bungalows where the match riflemen live. They are, to take a 
selection, Mr. Whitehead, once the finest pigeon shot in England ; 
Mr. Barnett, who was champion of Ireland when he was 
seventeen ; Mr. Joynt, who can shoot sporting rifle or revolver 
against most living men; Captain Barlow, who inhabits the 
bijou residence which once housed Mr. Winans, and many 
another. 

Some stress may be laid with propriety that these men, 
or most of them, hold no military rank. The delusion that 
Bisley is confined to volunteers or military men dies hard. 
Perhaps a picture or two may serve to accelerate its departure. 
True a photograph is not accepted as evidence in the Courts of 
Law ; but these photographs, none the less, tell a tale which 
cannot be controverted. In one of them may be noted in the 
foreground Mr. A. P. Humphry, of Cambridge fame, who 
having done all that a rifleman could do, and more, has retired 
into private life. Amongst those who are shooting is Mr. Smith 
Bunney, a pure civilian, who realised only quite lately that he 
might shoot at Bisley without being a volunteer, bought a match- 
rifle, and shot his way into the English Eight in his first year. 
The range officer is Captain Gripper, of Hertford, and in the 
background, in an Oxford blazer, is Mr. Faunthorpe, who has 
spent many years in India, and has shot all sorts of game, big 
and small, since the days when he appeared for Oxford in the 
Humphry and the Chancellor’s. A third group, which I have 
entitled mixed nationalities, gives an even better idea of the 
variety of men who gather together in this place. He with 
the beard is Mr. Braithwaite, the first of the Irish Eight which 
got so terrible a beating from England and Scotland yesterday. 
Hard by him is Mr. Caldwell, a Scot. Sitting up on the ground 
is Major Millner, whose fame 
as a rifle shot has gone into all 
lands. He would shoot as 
well as ever if he would not 
persist in using a weapon that 
has seen its best days. Next 
to him is Major Cowan, of 
the Engineers, a sterling shot, 
although he could do little 
with the boudoir shooting 
arrangements at the Hague. 
He is entering something, a 
diagram most likely, in the 
book which the rifleman keeps 
as zealously as a merchant 
keeps his private account- 
book, or a love-sick girl her 
diary. Unlike some other 
men who cannot resist the 
temptation to flatter themselves 
in their diagrams, he is putting 
down every shot with relent- 
less accuracy. This year the 
Scotch thought they could 
afford to omit Major Cowan 
from their Elcho Eight. In the 
result it was seen that there 
were others whom they could 
have spared better. Hard 
by, adjusting his fore- 


sight, is Major Lamb, one A. H. Fry. 


AT THE LONG RANGE. 
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of the steadiest shots in the 
Army. 

But the picture which 
charms me most is that of 
the schoolboys practising for 
the Ashburton Shield at 20o0yds. 
It is as well to say that they 
are schoolboys, for those kilted 
lads—they are Glasgow High- 
landers from Blair Lodge— 
are bigger and more stalwart 
than many a private ina 
Highland regiment. A very 
pretty competition is the 
Ashburtoa Shield always, and 
it was never prettier than this 
year, when Rossall for the 
first time carried off the shield, 
and Bray, of Harrow, won 
the individual competition 
among the schoolboys for the 
Spencer Cup. The Ashburton 
and the Elcho are, from the 
general point of view, the most 
interesting competitions of the 
meeting. It is true that the 
boys are volunteers, and that volunteer competitions pure 
and simple are, in my judgment, foreign to the scope of 
this paper. But there is all the difference in the world between 
these boy volunteers and the lusty artisans, the tradesmen, the 
clerks, and so forth, who make up the mass of the volunteer force. 
Not that I have a word to say against, or that I could not find 
many words to say for, these latter, who devote so much of their 
time to military exercise in a spirit which is composed, in part at 
least, of patriotism. I like to see the honest fellows prone at the 
dusty firing points, with tartan trousers on which you could play 
Halma or draughts, and hanging so long over their shots that 
the range officers would have plenty of time to finish their game 
on them if they began it. Only I like the boys better. Their 
youthful efforts—they are often very good—are watched by friends 
and parents and schoolmasters all over the country. They are 
smart and tidy. The battalions to which they belong are 
nurseries of officers who will fight for the flag all over the world, 
of big game shots, of match riflemen who in their day will rival 
the fame of a Mellish, a Gibbs, a Fremantle, or a Whitehead of 
to-day. 

And the old and familiar names keep on recurring, which 
is a good sign. In the Eton team of this year there were 
to be seen the names Fremantle, Godsal, and Pixley. May the 
young Fremantle follow in rifle-shooting the footsteps of his 
namesake, Lord Cottesloe’s son and Lord Wolseley’s aide-de- 
camp. If he follow him in other matters so much the better. 
For Godsal, if he will but shoot as well as his father did, he will 
make a great name—and he may show hereditary talent by 
inventing a breech action for rifles also. As for Pixley, it isa 
household word. Pixley No. 1 won the Queen’s Prize in 1862, 
and many triumphs besides. He was a familiar figure here until 
a year or two ago, and all mourned his loss deeply. Pixley 
No. 2 has won 1,000 victories, and can cover himself with badges 
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when he isin the mood. He has been shooting in great shape, 
as the Americans say, this year, and he ought to be in every 
representative English team with the Service rifle. In a year or 
two, when he is not shooting so well, he may be selected on the 
strength of his this year’s shooting. His young relation could 
not choose a better model. 





HE London polo season is rapidly drawing to a close, and in another three 
weeks’ time we shall be foregathering on the Springhill Polo Ground to 
see the Rugby Club Tournament fought out. In the meantime, 
however, there is still some good polo to be seen at Hurlingham and Ranelagh, 
not to mention Wimbledon and the London Polo Club, and Saturday last was a 
busy day at most of the metropolitan clubs. There is very little uncertainty 
about polo as a rule—it is unlike cricket in that respect—but I must own to 
having been somewhat surprised at Ranelagh on Saturday last to see the home 
club, Mr. Bernard Wilson, Lord Kensington, Mr. Walter Jones, and Lord 
Shrewsbury, so easily beaten by Mr. W. McCreery, Mr. Baring, Captain 
Villiers, and Mr. U. O. Thynne, representing the Wanderers. 

At any Ranelagh show we expect to see something interesting, and the 
Polo Pony Show held there last Saturday was no exception to the rule, for the 
exhibits were quite up to the average.’ Lord Kensington has some terribly high- 
priced ponies in his stable, and Mr. W. J. Dryborough always seems to find 
some marvellous weight-carriers somewhere or another. It was not surprising, 
therefore, to see them both left in to the last in the 14st. class, Lord Kensington’s 
Sermon, a really beautiful pony, bought for 650 guineas, if I remember right, 
at last year’s Springhill sale, being placed first, whilst the second and 





ZAUTIFUL morning 
in April. The east wind 
which for days has 
parched and chilled us gave way yesterday to a mild southerly 
gale which in te night brought up a heavy downpour. 
This has passed 
away, leaving 
the ground moist 
and soft, and a 
bright sun _ is 
rapidly clearing 
off all the drops 
which sparkle 
like diamonds on 
every twig. 

Our home is 
an old-fashioned 
country inn, 
dropped appa- 
rently by acci- 
dent in the midst 
of the downs, 
where it nestles 
in a hollow suffi- 
ciently deep to 
hide it from view 
at a distance of 
half a mile, while 
it is yet in the 
very midst of the 
open downland 
and in the purest 
and most invigo- 
rating air. It is 
a relic of the old 
posting days, and 
stood at that date 
on the verge of Copyright 
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third prizes went to Mr. Dryborough’s Twitter, a very true-made bay mare, 
and his bay gelding Regulus, one of the best-balanced polo ponies I have 
ever seen. Mr. Walter Jones rides very high-class ponies as a rule, and 
his black mare Syren, a very fast good pony, was deservedly placed first 
in the light-weight class, Mr. Godfrey Heseltine’s bay mare Gigolette being 
second. The beautiful Sermon took the champion cup for the best pony of 
any breed that has ever won a first or second prize at any show; and Mr. W. 
Dryborough’s Verveine, Napper, Regulus, Lady Florence, and Twitter—what 
a lot these are !—took the first prize for the best stud of polo ponies. One of the 
best and keenest of the younger school of poloists is Mr. F. Freake, and everyone 
was glad when his charming grey mare Evy won the first prize for the handiest 
and quickest polo pony in a class of fifteen. There is no doubt not only that 
these polo pony shows are of the greatest interest, but also that they do a great 
deal of good. 

There is only one suggestion I should like to make, which is that 
there should be a class added for ponies likely to make polo ponies, every 
pony shown being entered with a fixed price, at which he can be bought by any 
member of any recognised polo club. I offer this suggestion for what it is worto 
to the enterprising executive of this very go-ahead club. 

On the Fulham ground the home club won both their matches on the same 
afternoon, one against the Subalterns of the Royal Horse Guards, and another 
againsta strong Derbyshire team. This last consisted of Lord Harrington, Captain 
Pedder, Mr. A. Stourton, and Captain Hanwell, whilst Hurlingham were repre- 
sented by Mr. F. Mackey, Mr. Beech, Captain Egerton Green, and Mr. A. 
Suart ; and a very close game was the result. Egerton Green was the first to 
score, and Mackey soon afterwards fo'lowing suit, the club were two goals ahead. 
From this point the visitors played up, and the play was of such an even 
description that each side could only score once. and at the end of the last 
period the total stood at 3 goals to 1 in favour of Hurlingham. 

The Blues are a very erratic corps as regards their po'o. At one time 
they have a brilliant team, and another day they cannot beat anything. This 
applies equally to their subalterns’ team. I have seen these beat really good 
teams in almost faultless style, and yet on Saturday last they could make no sort 
of show against Mr. F. Hargreaves, Mr. A. Rawiinson, Captain G. J. 
Fitzgerald, and Mr. E. B. Shephard. These are a hot lot to oppose, I 
admit, and yet one would have expected to see such a well-mounted quartette 
as Mr. Brassey, Hon. R. Ward, Lord Waterford, and the Hon. D. Marjoribanks 
do better than get a 10 goals to 2 licking. 






a busy highway now so overgrown with grass that it is 
hardly distinguishable from the adjoining down. Surrounded 
with its pretty garden and extensive stabling it might be 
taken for some ancient manor house rather than a modern 
hotel, for which purpose it so admirably serves us. 

After break- 
fast we _ stroll 
into the old- 
tashioned walled 
garden of the 
house and there 
find the whole 
stud of hawks, 
which the 
falconer and his 
assistant lad 
have ‘put out 
to weather,’’ 
having taken 
them one by one 
from the mews 
where they pass 
the night. To 
each. hawk is 
offered a_ bath, 
tor they love to 
bathe even in 
the coldest 
weather, and 
some of them 
are so keen on 
this point that 
they will disap- 
point their 
master if he seeks 
to fly them by 
refusing their 
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off in search of 
water if the 
morning bath is 
neglected. 

A. hawk 
after a thorough 
good splash in 
her bath  pre- 
sents rather a 
sorry spectacle 
as she sits in 
the sun to dry 
herself, and few 
people would 
recognise THE 
SHIVERING 
Opject of the 
bath-side in the 
smart well- 
preened hawk 
that jumps to 
the  falconer’s 
fist an hour or 
so later. 

As each 
hawk dries 
herself she is 
taken on hand 
and her hood 
placed on her 
head. When 
all are ready 
they are re- 


moved to the Cepyright READY FOR ORDERS. 


van in which 
they are carried to the field, together with such creature 
comforts, waterproofs, etc., as their masters may require, 
and when the van is loaded the horse is harnessed and all are 
Reapy FoR Orpers. The necessary instructions are given, 
and the van rolls off over rough ground or smooth, for it is a 
light vehicle specially constructed to ‘‘ go anywhere and do any- 
thing,” followed by the house-party on their hacks, till we arrive 
at the place of meeting, where perchance we find an expectant 
field. No quarry has been sighted near the spot, and, be it 
well understood, at this period of the year our quarry on the 
downs is limited to the rook and the magpie and crow. At this 
season the hen rooks are all busy in the rookery with their young, 
and nothing is found on the far-away open downs except the cocks 
and those which have no family cares to trouble them. Hence 
the most active and strong birds only are found, and the sport 
taxes the powers of the best hawks that can be brought into the 
field. 

We start off over A W1pE OPEN Country like the ocean itself, 
and gaining the distant sky-line the falconer well reconnoitres 
‘he ground through a powerful glass. At last we are rewarded, 
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A WIDE OPEN COUNTRY. 
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for far away we 
can detect a 
solitary plough 
at work, and 
following it are 
several rooks, 
which seem so 
busily engaged 
as to admit of 
an approach. 
We have a long 
distance to go, 
and make the 
best of our way 
over this 
strange wide 
open country of 
great rolling 
downs, with 
only an occa- 
sional furze 
brake to vary 
the monotony, 
anda few distant 
fir plantations 
on the sky-line. 
It is more like 
travelling over 
the sea than 
over the land 
as we steer our 
way direct from 
point to point 
without any 
track, road, or 
line to guide us. Soon the van has drawn as near as it is safe 
to approach, for these down rooks have been educated for some 
generations as to the meaning of a small body of horsemen 
bearing down upon them, and no one who has not witnessed 
their craftiness would believe at what a distance they can—some 
of them—detect either the flap of a hawk’s wing as she sits 
restlessly on the fist of the falconer, or even, as some think, 
distinguish the green coats of the falconers and scent danger 
from them. 

The horsemen are halted now, and the falconer and his 
assistant ADVANCE ALONE over the downs, making a circle round 
the rooks so as to get down wind of them, for of all rules in 
hawking rooks or any other birds when a hawk is flown at them 
“¢ out of the hood,” or as our ancestors termed it, a la haute volée, 
it is the strictest that the quarry must be directly up wind of the 
hawk when the pursuit is started. Failing this the flight can be 
nothing but an uninteresting stern chase far away out of sight of 
the pursuing falconers, and generally terminating in the escape 
of the quarry and possibly the loss of the hawk. However, in 
this case the men succeed in quietly getting to the leeward of 
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the plough and its attendant rooks, and when they are yet 2ooyds. 
:way the hawk is flown. At once is seen the object of the 
up wind slip. The rooks naturally endeavour, in the first instance, 
to escape from their foe by flying from her in a direct line, 
mounting all the while as they do so. The hawk, however, 
begins to rise from the moment she leaves the falconer’s 
hand, and while she darts through the air with the velocity of an 
arrow, is yet as we can see rising rapidly with each stroke of her 
wings. Consequently by the time she has overtaken the little 
flock of alarmed rooks they have travelled a full half mile up 
wind, and as she swings up over them they huddle together with 
a few hasty shifts and turn down wind for their lives, for they 
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ADVANCE ALONE. 


know but too well that no power of wing and lung can urge 
them up the wind any longer in advance of such a foe as this. 
Our falcon, who is no novice, does not dash into the midst of 
the flock like an impetuous terrier, but shooting yet higher into 
the air, swings the whole flock of rooks, now far below her, round 
and under her like a collie dog turning a flock of sheep. Ina 
few moments one rook less bold than the others leaves the flock .« 
and tries to escape by adash down wind. He has hardly separated 
himself when, turning, as it were, upon her side, the falcon 
launches herself at him with that most perfect exemplification of 
the poetry of motion, the falcon’s stoop. She misses him by a 
hair’s breadth. So close a 
shave is it that a black feather 
or two is seen floating in the 
air as she passes him, but with 
the velocity of the stoop itself 
she has shot herself into the air 
again to a height as great as 
that which she descended 
from, and is placed in readiness 
for another dash. The rook 
has abandoned all idea of out- 
stripping her in the air, and 
is making the very best of his 
way down wind toward a small 
covert with a swiltness in- 
credible to those who have 
only watched these birds idling 
about arookery. But swiftness 
is of no avail to him with the 
swiftest thing in creation at his 
heels, and a second terrific dash 
from out of the sky overtakes 
him; the two dots, as they 
now have become, melt into 
one, and the field gallop up to 
find the leaders of the party 
Stoopinc Over THE Hawk 
and her prey, which she has 
killed almost instantaneously 
with a single bite, breaking his 
neck and severing his jugular vein at one time. But even this short 
flight has led us a quarter of a mile down wind of the place 
where we hooded the hawk off, and those who unwisely followed 
the hawk in the course of her flight and only turned down wind 
when the chase took that direction have had the best part of a 
mile to cover at top speed. It has been a pretty flight, but a 
short one. 

The rooks are too scared to return to the plough where we 
first found them. Bad news spreads quickly, and before long a 
whole rookery becomes aware somehow that there is a hostile 
force on the warpath in such a quarter and that it will be better to 
remzin at home cr else to travel abroad in some different direction. 
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STOOPING OVER THE HWAWK. 


[July 22nd, 1899. 


Far away on the sky-line is a large sheepfold, to which the 
rooks seem to be travelling regularly. The vicinity of such a 
fold is of no use to us, for the rooks will dive into it and seek 
refuge under the bellies of the sheep themselves, and can only be 
dislodged from their unsavoury refuge with great difficulty. But 
on the down wind side of the fold is a vast stretch of open down, 
and it may be that by resting here for a while a flight may be 
obtained at a passing rook ‘“‘on passage,” as it is termed. 
Accordingly we encamp under the lee of a haystack, the falconer 
with hawk on hand in our midst. Before us lies a huge deep 
valley, with sides of rolling downs, across which the shadows of 
the clouds flit one after the other in rapid succession b2fore a 
; brisk south-westerly breeze. Up the 
bottom of the valley the rooks one by 
one struggle, keeping low down to avoid 
the wind; presently one is seen flapping 
his way along the gorge, but as he 
approaches he perceives us and thinks 
it as well to turn a little up the hill 
and pass us on the far side of the valley. 
It is a long slip, for he is a full quarter 
of a mile away, and on a level with 
us, so that no advantage can be gained 
by a down-hill slip. However, no 
sooner is he dead up wind of us than 
the hawk’s hood is off and she is started 
in full pursuit of him. Hardly is she 
off hand than she has seen the rook, 
and before her great raking wings have 
given a dozen strokes he sees her too 
and is shooting up into the wind at a 
rate but little infer‘or to her own. For 
some little while there is nothing to 
choose in the rate of progress, and the 
horsemen have to gallop, up wind even, 
to keep on terms with the chase; but ere 
long the falcon has raised herself to an 
elevation greater than that of the rook, and so soon as all her 
power is turned on to a straight-ahead course, without the exertion 
of rising the difference shows itself, and she is overhauling her 
prey at the rate of 3ft. to his 1ft. Soon she is over him, 
and without any hesitation she hurls herself straight at him with 
a fine perpendicular stoop, for she knows well that a strong rook 
like this by himself cannot be turned and “shepherded” as a 
flock may be. He easily avoids her stoop with a long side- 
wind dash, and swinging down the wind, even before the hawk 
recovers herself, he flies at top speed towards a brake of yellow- 
blossomed furze that luckily grows on the downs in front of him 
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and covers may be a quarter of an acre. Into this he dives, 
followed by the hawk, who foolishly tries to catch him on the 
ground, and by the time the excited horsemen arrive she has 
lost him in the thick covert. and is looking for him on the ground. 
But no sooner is the covert occupied by the riders than the rook 
wisely slips off, leaving for the nonce the hawk staring about her 
in a thick brake. But she does not sit thus long, for the moment 
she catches sight of her quarry in the air she is up and after him. 
He has a great start, however, for t1ooft. in the air takes more 
recovery than 30o0yds. on the flat. And so hawk and quarry 
have to “take to ringing,” or climbing into the clouds in spiral 
rings, gradually ascending. At first it looks as if the rook is 
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mounting the faster, and so 
for a while he is, but the hawk, 
realising that her task is no 
light one, goes off for a wide 
ring, which she hopes will 
at its termination land her 
above her quarry. At first it 
appears to a novice as if she 
has abandoned the chase. She 
is flying in the opposite direc- 
tion to the rook, which seems 
to be pursuing her. He well 
knows that he must pursue the 
same tactics as his foe if he is 
to save his life, and he makes 
ring after ring, mounting as 
fast as he can. Round comes 
the hawk, and though the 
height is so great that they 
look like two larks in size, we 
can see that she has failed 
and that the good rook is after 
all above her, or that she has 
gained so little in height that Copyright 

she does not care to stoop. 

Away she goes for another great ring, and the rook, still 
mounting, avails himself of the wind and travels off at a 
great rate down it in the direction of home and safety. For 
a while it seems as if the hawk did not see the move, 
for she steadily works away with her head to the wind; 
but soon she swings round, and having gained her coveted 
pitch she is off after her prey like an arrow, for she is both flying 
at him and descending at the same time. Now let those who 
mean to see the end ride their hardest. Down comes the hawk 
like a bullet at the rook, which shifts from the stoop indeed, but 
in doing so comes halfway to the ground, and loses at one blow 
all that hard climbing that cost him such toil. Up shoots the 
falcon, and is at him again with another stoop as fine as the first. 
It just touches him, and the danger takes the heart out of him, 
for with a rapid shoot upwards she gains a pitch above him from 
which she can make a straight downwind stoop at him from a 
height. No wearied rook can resist this, and though he is but a 
bare rooyds. from home, the two black specks again merge into 
one, and when three minutes afterwards the panting horses 
arrive the conqueror is bestriding her quarry, which is already 
stone dead. 

The flight has, of course, outstripped the falconer and those 
who are on foot, and its end has had to be watched through glasses. 
The leading horsemen attend to the hawk. She is partially fed, 
a spare hood is placed on her head, and the Procession 1s 
Formep to take her back to the falconer. 

Such a flight as this is enough for a hawk in one day, and 
on arriving at the van her meal is completed, her own hood 
placed upon her, and Her Laspours ARE Over for the day. 

Space would fail to describe the varieties of other flights at 
rooks, each with its peculiar incidents. The day winds up with 
the beating of a covert for a pair of magpies which frequent it, 
and when once they are forced in the open it takes a full half- 
hour of manceuvring and stooping to bring one to bag. 

The sun is sinking, and we have travelled many miles from 
our abiding place. All the hawks are fed and safely housed in 
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the van, and taking our landmarks we trot off home across this 
great ocean of land not ill-pleased with our day’s sport. 





*,* Asa pendant to this bright and interesting article, and having regard 
to the amount of pleasure which our articles on Falconry have clearly given 
to our readers, we invite further contributions on the same subject Jrom our 
readers in all parts of the world. 
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LANDING A MONSTER. 


r ‘HIS photograph represents Mr. Benjamin McCubbin, of 
Annan, Dumfriesshire, at work catching eels. Mr. 
McCubbin’s implements are simple, consisting of two 

light spliced rods, about 5ft. and roft. long respectively. To 
the end of each of these is attached a strong steel hook, the 
barb of which is slightly depressed to facilitate the removal of 
the eels. Thus equipped, he 
sallies out when the water is 
sufficiently clear, and wading 
where the water is shallow, 
and using the boat where it 
is deep, he captures eels at a 
most remarkable pace. His 
method is as follows: Holding 
the rod lightly between the 
finger and thumb, he insinuates 
the hook under the rocks and 
stones, and as soon as he feels 
the eel move he turns the 
point of the hook smartly 
upwards, and by a dexterous 
movement gaffs the eel. 

This process requires a 
great deal of skill, and although 
Mr. McCubbin had in the 
early part of his career very 
many imitators, he never had 
a rival. - On one occasion he 
was following someone who 
was foolish enough to imagine 
he could compete with him, 
and took out 3ost. of eels to 
the other’s 24st., notwith- 
standing the fact that he was 
“COUNTRY LIFE." working over scared fish. His 
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Principal catches consist of silver eels that come up with the 
tide, but he occasionally captures a big black river eel, the bane 
of fishermen. The heaviest fish he has taken weighed g$lb., 
those above that weight proving too heavy for the delicate 
apparatus he is compelled to use. Mr. McCubbin’s success, 
and the failure of his rivals, resulted in a lot of opposition, and 


HERE are a few villages in England that 
| have gained a factitious or accidental repute 
from odd or remarkable happenings in their 

real or legendary history. Thus the “Wise men of 4 
Gotham ” gave proverbial fame to the mediaeval stupidity 
of the dwellers in that Midland village. Bray, on the 
other hand, is known all the world 
shrewdness of its erstwhile vicar, and, wherever Englishmen 
are, the “ Vicar of Bray” is now the very type of ready com- 


pliance and apologetic wit. ‘ 
But Bray deserves to be known 
for much more than the 


suppleness of the reverend 
turncoat. Rare picturesqueness 
and an old-world rusticity, a 
beautiful church and a quaint 
hospital, with many charms 
of our rural England, the 
orchards gay with blossom in 
the spring, rich with fruit in 
the autumn, the broad corn- 
fields, and the cottages wreathed 
with flowers—all these things 
has Bray, and the village lies 
by the bank of ancient Thames, 
where he wends his way from 
the sylvan glories of Cookham 
and Cliveden toward Windsor 
on the regal hill. It has been 
the fortune of Bray to lie 
upon no highway save the 
river, for the road from Windsor 
passes inland through Bray 
Wick to Maidenhead, and thus 
much of the old picturesque- 
ness of the village has been 
preserved, though some quaint 
<ottages within recent years 4. 
have been destroyed. The 
cyclist who does not turn off 
things worth seeing in Bray; 
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from the road does not see some 
and though the grey old tower 
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H. W. Taunt, EAST END OF THE CHURCH. 
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even legal machinery was brouzht into play; but the law of 
Scotland was on his side, and he himself is of a resolute 
disposition, so that he is now able to pursue his occupation 
unmolested. His attention was first attracted to his present 
occupation by the enormous number of eels he was able to 
capture under the ice during a severe frost. 








of the church is familiar to all oarsmen on the 
Thames who pass by the lock and the eel-bucks, 
little of the place can be seen from the river. The 
river tourist, however, is accustomed often to land 


here, to refresh the inner man, it may be, or to enjoy the 
glimpse of olden rusticity. 
Bray is undoubtedly a very ancient place, though whether 
it rose upon the remains of the Roman station of Bibracte none 
can confidently say, nor, indeed, whether Roman legionaries here 
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THE VILLAGE OF BRA y. Copyright 
forded the Thames. The church speaks for itself—a typical 
village church, with a very good tower of flint and chalk, mostly 
of the Perpendicular period, but illus- 
trating also the Early English and 
Decorated styles; just one of those 
churches which have grown with the 
centuries, embodying within its walls 
both the memories and memorials of 
men. The chequered appearance given 
to the tower and some parts of the 
walls by the intermixture of chalk and 
flint in the masonry adds a particular 
charm, and the triple roof-line, with 
the three gables at the east and west 
ends, and the chantry chapel—after- 
wards converted into a school—lend 
extreme picturesqueness to the struc- 
ture. The details, too, of windows and 
doors are exceedingly good and very 
varied, and the long aisles and good 
pillars and arches have a very im- 
posing effect within. There are also 
many monuments and brasses to be 
seen, including one of William 
Goddard, who founded .the Jesus 
Hospital in the seventeenth century. 
The simple stone covering the 
‘‘ vivacious vicar” of Bray may escape a 
casual survey. This worthy was Simon 
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Vicar, now in the fuller light regarding him more narrowly, at 
Once recognises the King. Covered with confusion, he kneels 
down, and implores the royal clemency. It is too late for favour, 
for, though he remains the vicar of Bray, his genial curate 
becomes a canon of Windsor, and lords it over him to the end. 
Such are the stories of old vicars of Bray, and it is not to be 
denied that they lend some interest to the. dear old place, whose 
cottages of brick and timber, with steep red-tiled roofs, and 
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1. W. Taunt. THE 
the quaintest of gables and chimneys, are picturesqueness itself. 
The richness of colour and the variety of angles, with the 
clustering greenery, give these old dwellings a remarkably 
picturesque character. The lych-gate, through which the 
churchyard is entered, with its overhanging window and rustic 
air, makes a remarkably pretty picture, and, as many an artist 
knows, like some of the old cottages and inns near by, is 
extremely ‘ paintable.” 

The same is true of the quaint old Jesus Hospital, which 


A HAMPSHIRE TROUT STREA 


E all know this stream, or at 
least all of us do who love 
the country, for if we do 


not know this particular one, we can 
recall the vision of one exactly like it. 
Even those who despise rural scenery 
have admired such a rivulet, though 
possibly their admiration has been 
limited by the obstacles it may have 
presented to their progress from one 
meadow to another. The townsman 
does not as a rule show to the best 
advantage when he has to cross a 
stream by stepping-stones or a flimsy 
plank bridge without a handrail, but in 
such things those rurally disposed see 
nothing to object to. 

In the eyes of the angler, how- 
ever, such a_ stream fulfils every 
condition of human enjoyment; the 
rapid eddying waters tearing madly on 
their way to join the brimming river, 
his experience tells him, contain the 
speckled darlings in which his heart 
rejoices. Then, too, there is the grateful 
solitude beloved of fishermen, and the 
rail across the stream, which might 
have been placed there by a con- 
siderate farmer to encourage sport, 
within a nice easy distance of the side of the ramshackle 
shed, so that the angler can select a shelter from the 
elements should this be necessary. Away beyond the banks 
are higher, and afford a firmer foothold, whilst to the 
fisherman who wades the water is so shallow, and the bottom 
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lies on the south of the village, separated from the road by a 
narrow garden, with a row of most quaintly-cut trees. In the 
midst is a tall gabled structure, with the statue of the founder in 
a niche, and picturesque buildings extended on either hand. 
William Goddard, who established the hospital in 1627, was a 
free brother of the Fishmongers’ Company, to whose care and 
government he left it, to the intent that it should be the 
home of forty poor men and women above the age of fifty, of 
whom nearly all are to be the oldest 
and poorest of the parish of Bray. 


Entering beneath the arch, we find 
a very picturesque quadrangle, the 
almshouses surrounding it, and the 


area laid out in kitchen and flower 
gardens, in the care of which the 
hospital brethren vie with one another. 
Opposite to us, as we enter, is the 
very fine gable of the chapel, filled 
with excellent tracery, and a bell-cot 
above. 

Here we are, as it were, in a back- 
water of life, where those who have 
suffered the stress have reached at 
length the safety. As is fitting and 
inevitable, there is an air of peace and 
calm in the Jesus Hospital at Bray. 
That lamented artist, Frederick 
Walker, felt all the poetry of the 
quaint abode. Thousands know his 
‘‘Harbour of Rest” who have never 
seen the original at Bray. He glorified 
the hospital, it is true, in the picture, 
raising around the quadrangle a terrace 
before the houses ; and in place of the 
cottage gardens he depicted the area 
as covered with grass, and gave us 
there the eloquent figure of the mower, 
laying low, with long stroke, the tall 
upstanding blades. In that pathetic 
allegory the ancient figures linger in 
the shadow awaiting the greater cutting 
of the scythe. 

It is the poet who sees such things in the life of the Jesus 
Hospital. The old folk who dwell there are not within the 
shadow. They lead a healthy and happy life, and are merry 
enough among themselves, for to them the seasons come and go 
with constant change in their peaceful dwelling, and they cheerily 
welcome the stranger who comes among them. Berkshire has 
many pretty places, picturesque farmsteads, and grand old barns, 
but we may go very far before we discover a village more 


interesting than Bray. 
ee 
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so good, that no wonder the little stream is his favourite 
resort. 

The fame of Hampshire as a fishing county is recognised by 
all, and many are the London trouters who enjoy a welcome 
relaxation from the worries of business, and thankfully apply 
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their jaded brains to the capture of the toothsome, sporting, 
speckled inhabitants of its babbling streams. Trout-fishing, in 
fact, may be described as the best of all pursuits for the mind 
in search of rest, as it necessitates exercise being taken, and the 
brain employed so that it cannot worry over details of business 
from which its possessor has fled in search of peace. It is only 
those who have diligently whipped a Hampshire stream, and 
have subsequently enjoyed the hospitality of a rural Hampshire 
inn, that can appreciate the blessings of repose from the inces- 
sant bustle of a townsman’s life. Doctor Brighton may be, and 
doubtless is, a most successful practitioner, but let the city 
man in search of a change but once try Doctor Hampshire 
Stream, and, provided that he be favoured by fair weather, no 
matter what his take be, it is very probable that the latter will 
continue to be his medical adviser so long as strength to potter 
about on the grassy banks of tumbling rivulets is spared him. 
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IN JHE GARDEN] 


TINE Mock ORANGES (PHILADELPHUS). 

HIS is a group of late-flowering shrubs, the wands of creamy-white 
| blossom scenting the air with their strong perfume. Unfortunately 
many of the kinds are of rampant growth; they are hungry shrubs, 
which will not be content with moderate space, but must overrun everything 
near tothem. All are not of this over-reaching disposition, as our notes on the 
individual kinds will show. The majority can be readily increased by division, 
or rooted suckers may be taken off, while cuttings of the growing shoots strike 

if put into a frame in July, or stouter ones in the open ground later. 

P. coronarius.—This is the most common of the Mock Oranges, or Syringa, 
as the shrub is usually called, but the true Syringa is the Lilac. Why the name 
was given to the Philadelphus is not clear. This loose use of generic names is 
confusing. P. coronarius grows between 8ft. and roft. in height; it branches 
freely, and possesses considerable grace, especially when the shoots are burdened 
with a wealth of white flowers during the month of May. The most distinct 
form is Aurea, with golden-coloured leaves, which keep their colour fairly well 
in summer. Asa rule variegated-leaved plants get much burnt in hot sunny 
years, such as the present. A double variety is Keteleeri, but it is scarcely so 
bvautiful as the type. 

P. grandiflorus.—This, as the name suggests, produces larger flowers, 
which appear about thrce weeks later than those of P. coronarius. It is of 
extremely vigorous growth, almost unpleasantly so, but one should place it 
where its strong leafy branches can be allowed free play without injuring 
neighbouring shrubs. Masses or groups of this Mock Orange on a June day are 
delightful. The whole shrub seems covered with the large flowers. Its 
wonderful freedom of flowering is a distinct charm, and in truth only,a vigorous 
shrub could support an annual burden so heavy. 

P. microphyllus.—Very distinct from the two Mock Oran-es named is this 
Mexican shrub, which is one of the smallest in growth and flower of the family. 
It forms a dense twiggy shrub, about 2ft. in height, with creamy-white flowers, 
each about the size of a shilling. This species has given rise to many interesting 
and beautiful forms, as it has been crossed with other species, the result being « 
hybrid race of great beauty. One of the most welcome is named Lemoinei, 
which bears its white flowers in June, and another good kind is Candelabra, not 
forgetting also the double Boule d’Argent. This smaller group of Mock Oranges 
may be planted where the others would be entirely out of place. A small bed 
fil'ed with one or the other upon the lawn is a pleasing feature in midsummer; 
indeed, the hybrid Mock Oranges are shrubs of much value in the garden, as 
they flower when the majority of flowering shrubs are out of bloom. 

A NEw DELPHINIUM. 

It is not possible nowadays to individualise many new perennial Larkspurs, 
or Delphiniums, but a variety shown by Messrs. Kelway and Sons, of Langport, 
Somerset, before a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, was so 
distinct that we mention it in these notes. It received an award of merit, 
and is called Sir Wal er Scott. The spikes are very strong, quite massive, 
and closely set with flowers of intense violet-purple colour, a deep, telling 
shade, yet free from magenta. A group of this well placed in the garden 
would be effective. 

THE GLory Pea OuT oF Doors. 

In Major Gaisford’s garden at Offington, near Worthing, the Clianthus 
puniceus, or Glory Pea, succeeds well out of doors ina sheltered place. This 
may he interesting to many of our readers, especially those who have failed to 
grow the plant success‘ully under glass, where sometimes it falls a prey to red 
spider. At Offington, however, it is quite happy, and begins early to bear 
those strange claw-like flowers which once seen are never likely to be 
forgotten. Many Southern gardens are sufficiently warm and sheltered for the 
Clianthus. Where possible it should certainly be tried out of doors, for the sake 
of its curious and handsome flowers. 

ROsE CRIMSON RAMBLER. 

This Rose has become popular more quickly than any other kind known to 
us. Its garish crimson colour is almost startling in its effect, and unfortunately 
dies off an unp'easant magenta tone. But its popularity is undoubted, due, of 
course, chiefly to the free display of heavy flower clusters, so brilliant in colour, 
also, however, to its wonderfully vigorous growth. Few Roses are harder to 
kill. It belongs to the Multiflora race, and was discovered, we believe, 
accidentally in Japan, having been sent over by the discoverer to a friend in 
Scotland, Flowers were first shown at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, the strange name of Engineer being bestowed. We well remember 
those flowers. They were shown in a bottle, poor material apparently, but so 
soon to garnish thousands of English gardens. A south wall is not the place for 
the Crimson Rambler Rose. We enjoy its freedom and brilliant flower clusters 
at the back of the mixed border, or against a rough pole in tte Rose garden or 
pergola. It enjoys rambling over a strong stake, quickly clothing it in soft 
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green foliage, and during June masses of bloom. Its colour is intensified when 
the flowers are seen against a background of fol'age. We remember the plant 
being placed in this position in Mr. Tate’s Rose garden at Downside, Leather- 
head. The effect from the terrace was unusual. Those who grow pot Roses 
will value Crimson Rambler for this purpose. Cuttings strike very readily, and 
the Rose is so vigorous that in time it will probably be more used for the wild 
garden or rough banks, where bright colour and vigorous growth are desired. 


ROSES IN THE ROYAL GARDENS, KEw. 

Rose time is interesting in these famous botanic gardens. The word 
‘*botanic” suggests ugly ways of planting things, but during recent years a 
great change has come over the gardens at Kew. They have been made 
gardens in the true sense, gardens in which flowers are planted in a way to 
display their full beauty, not in formal beds or ugly collections, merely for the 
botanical student. The Roses should be seen by all interested in unusual ways 
of planting them, and yet their botanical value is not lost, as everything of a 
family is as far as possible kept together, and properly labelled. In the dell 
near the pagoda, the Crimson Rambler Rose is a glorious mass of colour, and 
one sees such uncommon climbers as Blairi No. 2, an old-fashioned but precious 
Rose, with the sempervirens Rose Flora too, all in vigorous growth, and delightful 
in every way. Many hybrids are flowering also, one a cross between Rosa 
Wichuriana and the Japanese Rose (Rosa rugosa). It displays the characteristic 
features of both parents, the flowers soft rose, and the foliage glossy and 
leathery as in Rosarugosa. Hargita is the name of another charming hybrid, 
with Rosa rugosa as one of its parents probably. Other kinds noted were in 
particular the climbing Rose Flora, which will clothe pillar or chain with its 
long shoots, in June sprays of blossom ; a delightful pink Boursault Rose named 
Calypso ; Felicité Perpetue, a climber that may be often found in old gardens ; 
Ruga, the comparatively new Gustave Regis; and a number of Tea and China 
Roses mixed with tufted Pansies. This association of Pansy and Rose is 
happy, and the Pansies if carefully planted do not in any way injure the Roses. 


THE SNAKE’S-HEAD FRITILLARY. 

Our illustration depicts a jarful of the charming native flower, the Snake’s- 
head, or Fritillaria Meleagris, a plant that loves the moisture of low-lying 
pastures, but is happy almost anywhere, even in the border. A distinct bed of 
the Snake’s-head is of quiet beauty when upon the turf, mixing several varieties 
together, whilst the white form (album) is worth selecting to grow by itself. 
This flower is creamy white, without the freckling and spotting of colour upon 
a dull crimson ground characteristic of the type. The time to plant bulbs is 
coming round again, and the Snake’s-head is one of those flowers that should 





F, Mason Good, A JARFUL OF THE SNAKE'S-HEAD., Copyright. 
be made careful note of for planting in groups this autumn. _As the illustration 
shows, the flowers are very pretty when cut and arranged in vases. They area 


change from the usual things seen upon the table and used in general decoiations. 


PALE BLUE LARKSPURS AND WHITE LILIES. 

A charming association of colour in June may be formed with Larkspurs 
of delicate blue colour and the white Candidum Lily. We noticed an effect of 
this kind recently in a terrace border; and though imitation is not a virtue, 
certain ways of planting things are so charming that one can scarcely see too much 
of them. Unfortunately, Lilium candidum has been of late years sadly afflicted 
with the Lily disease, but the Larkspurs are hardy and vigorous. Bold groups 
in bed or border, whether the colgur is pale or dark, are remarkably handsome. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—-We are always pleased to assist our 
readers in difficulties concerning gardening in any of its branches. We are also 
in touch with many first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one 
to any who may require the services of a reliable man. 
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HERE are many beautiful seats in the romantic valley 
of the sylvan Wye, and Holme Lacy stands in a fine 
situation, surveying a glorious prospect of hill and wood, 

about four miles south-east of Hereford. It is a very lovely 
country, famous for many cliarms, and it would be hard to 
surpass some of the prospects that are disclosed to the tourist 
who journeys by the far-winding stream. The landscape, 
composed of hills in endless variety, descending to the glorious 
river, is truly English in its rich luxuriance, and full of charm as 
the clouds pass over it and the fleeting bursts of sunshine light 
up its woods and meadows. Here, centuries ago, the great 
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family of Scudamore held sway, the lands by the Wye coming to 
it through a marriage with the heiress of De Lacy. Knights and 
squires, men famous in the court and the field, were the 
Scudamores. One of them, Sir James, was a patron of Edmund 
Spenser, and the type of “Sir Scudamore” in the “ Faery 
Queen.” His son, who loved dearly his Herefordshire home, 
and was at one time ambassador in France, became a Baronet in 
1620, and was created Viscount Scudamore and Baron Dromore 
in 1628. Holme Lacy was the principal seat of the family, and 
the present house was largely built by the third and last Viscount, 
the friend of Pope, who diced in 1716. His daughter and heiress 
married, as her second husband, 
Colonel Fitzroy, who assumed 
a the name of Scudamore. Their 
J me = only daughter was the wife of 
¢ Charles, eleventh Duke of Nor- 
folk, but she died childless in 
1820, and Holme Lacy devolved 
upon Captain Sir Edwyn Stan- 
hope, Bart., R.N., whose son 
succeeded in 1883 as_ ninth 
Earl of Chesterfield. The 
house is beautiful in its sim- 
plicity, and has a charming 
outlook on each of its three 
fronts. Within it has some 
splendid apartments, notably 
the saloon, with much wonderful 
carving over the chimney-piece 
from the chisel of Gibbons, 
whose work exists also in other 
parts of the house. Family 
portraits by Holbein, Vandyck, 
Lely, and others, add much to 
the interest of the interior. 

The character of the very 
charming gardens at Holme 
Lacy will be discerned in the 
accompanying pictures. In 
very few places are various 
styles so satisfactorily blended 
and contrasted, and, as is usual 
where effects are pleasing, the 
materials employed are simple 
and good. The house is seen 
fr»m the park beyond a broad 
lawn rising from the lakeside, 
and amid the wealth of foliage 
everything enhances the effect. 
It is a happy framing of 
greenery for the structure, 
which is cast in a plain haif- 
classic style, with advancing 
bays, a long balustrade, and 
characteristic roofs; and the 
union of mansion, park, and 
pleasure grounds is excellent 
in its effect. Nearer the house 
we have the well-kept gardens, 
of which that on the south side 
is said to have been formed in 
the style. of the gardens at 
Hampton Court. ‘What of 
the yew?” asks Dr. Conan 
Doyle in another relation. 
“The yew was grown in 
England!” Much, indeed, in 
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ancestral yew, the yew that “changes not in any gale,” and yet, 
its dark steadfastness notwithstanding, whereof the poet exclaims, 
‘“‘ Thy gloom is kindled at the tips!” Yes, the careful watcher of 
the yew will discern the seasons’ change in that dark foliage, and 
we have observed, too, in this series of garden studies, how this 
“ductile yew,” though rising often in its native grandeur and 
ruggedness, is yet subdued with endless variety as the handmaid 
of architecture. At Holme Lacy the ancient sentinels of the 
park, seared and dark with the branding of many a summer sun, 
seem scarce akin to the trim hedges that neighbour the mansion. 
They stretch forth their arms in sturdy freedom; these are 
shaped by the cunning hand of art, to subserve the gardener’s 
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need, somewhat in the manner of the Dutch. There are many 
splendid yew hedges in England; we have seen not a few in 
these pages; but we may go far before we find any to surpass in 
beauty and variety the yew hedges of Holme Lacy. Some idea 
may be formed of the extent of them if we say that two men are 
occupied six weeks in cutting them once. Several of them are 
of great height and thickness, and all are remarkably dense 
and of fine colour. The greater hedges, moreover, have that 
quaint billowy aspect which adds so much to their charm. 

There are two great uses for a yew hedge in a garden apart 
from the inestimable value of the hedge as such. There is first 
the shelter that a good hedge will give to tender growths or open 
flower gardens, enabling many 
beautiful things to flourish in 
situations where they could not 
succeed without shelter; and 
what shelter can be better than 
that of the yew? Then there 
is the value of the hedge, by 
colour and form, as the back- 
ground to flowers, enhancing 
and enforcing their beauties of 
hueandgrowth. Wehave found 
the yew hedge playing this 
part in garden beauty in many 
of the pleasure grounds we 
have surveyed, and the matter 
need not be insisted upon here. 
No better illustration of what 
we have often said can be 
found than in the gardens at 
Holme Lacy. Here their deep 
colour and protecting shade are 
in the happiest union with gay 
beds of herbaceous flowers. 
A forest of foxgloves, del- 
phiniums, and other tall plants 
send up their glorious spires 
of blossom from the mixed 
borders, and this effect is 
wonderfully intensified by the 
colour of the background. Then 
it is worth while remarking 
how very distinctive are the 
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hedge separates the long garden 
of hardy flowers from the more 
formal garden of ribbon and 
other bedding. There is no 
gainsaying the fact that this 
“bedded-out” garden is 
remarkably beautiful in 
situation, colour, and general 
character; and it is certainly 
most interesting to find the two 
great families of plants growing 
side by side—in one garden the 
geraniums and other bright 
summer flowers dear to many 
gardeners, and possessing a 
very real attractiveness of their 
own, and in the other the sweet 
and homely perennials thrown 
into relief by their sombre back- 
ground. Such striking effects 
of contrast are found in very few 
places. The yew hedge has 
its great value also in increasing 
the effectiveness of the sweet 
rose garden. 

The foliage at Holme Lacy — Copyright 
is remarkably fine. The visitor 
discovers this at the very entrance gate, where great elms and 
other trees overhang the way. It is a sylvan land, and many 
varieties of forest trees are found in the park ; and the contrasting 
tones of oak, elm, ash, beech, and cedar, and of not a few fine 
coniferous trees, are remarkably beautiful. The noble old yews 
have already been alluded to. The splendid ‘* Monarch Oak” 
on the ridge of the park has a circumference of 21ft. 1oin. at 5ft. 
from the ground, and the ‘‘ Trysting Tree” is grander still. The 
undulating character of the ground and the rich green of the turf 
complete a picture that can be better imagined than described, 
and the harmony of the effect is unobtrusive evidence of the taste 
that has ruled the planting and laying out of the park and 
gardens. Richness, too, is to be observed as characteristic of the 
place, and the orangery, clustered with magnolia, and many other 
features might be described. 

As the visitor would expect, fruit is grown with great 
success here. Hereford is a famous county for its fruit, and 
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the favourable conditions are taken much advantage of in this 
charming place. Holme Lacy, indeed, has an honoured record 
in the development of Herefordshire fruit growing and agricul- 
ture. The first Lord Scudamore, who entertained Charles I. at 
this house in 1645, did much to improve the local orchards and 
breeds of cattle. He paid great attention to the growth of the 
cider apple, and a local poet wrote thus of his success : 


‘* Yes, let her to the Redstreak yield, that once 
Was of the sylvan kind, uncivilis’d, 
Of no regard, till Scudamore’s skilful hand 
Improved her, and by courtly discipline 
Taught her the savage nature to forget ; 
Hence styl’d the Scudamorean plant ; whose wine 
Whoever tastes, let him with grateful heart 
Respect that ancient loyal house.” 


But the pear is not less successful here than the apple. Near 
the vicarage house stands a famous specimen, an orchard in 
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itself. There is 
authority for 
saying that in 
1776 it yielded 
from 14 to 16 
hogsheads of 
perry of 100 
gallons each. It 
appears that a 
large branch was 
broken down by 
the wind, and, 
though still 
adhering to the 
trunk, its head 
fell to the ground. 
There, in course 
of time, it rooted, 
and the vicar had 
other layers 
made in the same 
way. Thus an 
interesting place 
in many ways is 
this pleasant 
country house, 
whose _ beautiful 
features are well 
depicted in the 
accompanying illustrations, the majority of which are from 
photographs taken by the Misses Pilkington of Holme Lacy. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
LMOST everything that Mr. G. A. B. Dewar writes has charm for me, 
A for he seems to have taken the advice of the Greek philosopher, ‘‘ Be 
nothing in excess,” seriously to heart. He isa good field naturalist, but 
he is not tiresomely addicted to the use of ornithological names. He is a lover 
of Nature, of bird and beast, but he recognises the existence of the boy, who is 
a birds’-nesting, butterfly-hunting creature, as a part of the scheme of Nature. 
Finally, without any affectation of preciosity, he writ quite well enough for all 
practical purposes, and his rare slips are, on the whole, rather amusing than 
otherwise. The laudatory part of these observations is the result of an evening 
passed with much pleasure in reading the latest-born of the Haddon Hall Library 
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(Dent) which goes 
by the name of 
“Wild Life in 
Hampshire High- 
lands”; the little 
piece of carping 
criticism is the out- 
come of a careless 
phrase used early in 
the book: ‘* The 
districts around 
Petersfield and 
Havant are well 
visited by pleasure- 
seekers and holiday- 
makers from the 
large and growing 
centre round 
England’s naval 
capital.” Now a 
centre is a point. 
Euclid says so, and 
Euclid knows. A 
point is that which 
has no parts and no 
magnitude. There- 
fore, to speak of a 
“large and growing 
centre round” any- 
thing is to mix up 
centre with circum- 
ference, which, to 
quote Euclid again, 
is absurd. It may be said, not without reason, that this is rather a petty point ; 
and it may be confessed that there is something in the suggestion. But the 
point is made for a special purpose of my own. Conscious that I am going to 
say nice things of Mr. Dewar and his work, I feel it to be due to the tradition 
of criticism to say something nasty also, if only to prove that it is possible to 
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do so. 

Undoubtedly my appreciation of Mr. Dewar and his work is intensified by 
the fact that many years of my boyhood were spent in that Hampshire which he 
celebrates. ‘‘This land of chas<,” he says, ‘‘ was once, and compared with 
many parts of the country is still, a land of woods.” And he goes through them 
lovingly—Chute Forest (with a relic of which he is concerned principally), 
Harewood, Bentley, and Alice Holt, Woolmer (although its forest trees do not 
exist), the New Forest, Waltham Chase and Bere. As Mr. Dewar mourns the 
woods that are lost, he reminds us of a fact, which we are all too apt to forget, 
that trees have a distinct effect upon climate ; and he quotes a State report of 
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New York to the effect that, by reason of the felling of woods and the growing 
of thirsty crops, a Wyoming stream, formerly quite sufficient for the miller’s 
purposes, had become useless. So, thinking of the days when the whole of 
North-West Hampshire was covered with woods, he thinks of them also as 
days when there was abundance of water on the Hampshire uplands. That, 
as any Winchester boy who follows in the footsteps of Frank Buckland, and 
roams through the great woods or over the rolling downs, knows to his cost, is 
by no means the case now. Mr. Dewar takes us by the hand, so to speak, and 
is our guide over the country which he knows so well. More than that, he can 
describe it : 


‘‘Close to one of the fir tree walks in the woods is a large mound which 
has never been touched, and which, there is some reason to believe, is one of 
these old-world tumuli or barrows. The knowledge that one would have such 
a resting-place as this might half rob the ‘all-during night’ of its terrors. The 
straight, dark fir trees make rare music, low and soft on summer days, deep and 
resonant on loud autumn and winter nights; and, whether gently swaying to 
the breeze of June or rocking to the wild 
north-west, it is always true melody that 
they make. In the rich leafy mould 
which covers the clay and the chalk 
heaped up to form the mound, the prim- 
rose, wind-flower, and wood-sorrel grow 
in quantities in April and May, whilst 
all around in the brambles, intermingled 
with the hazel stems, the blackcaps and 
garden warblers build their slender but 
well-constructed nests. Could one choose 
a better resting-place through the centuries 
than this ?” 


He takes us away fishing, too, to the 
Test, for which his love and admiration 
are boundless, and he tells us tales of great 
exploits. Finally, he carries us off birds’- 
nesting, justifying the pursuit when it is 
enjoyed in moderation, as who that had 
been a boy in Hampshire, that paradise of 
birds and birds’-nesters, would not justify 
it? But it is one thing to talk as a field 
naturalist, it is quite another thing to be 
one, and I think I cannot do better than 
quote one rather long passage which seems 
to me to show exactly the right feeling and 
the manner in which boy or man, or, for 
that matter, woman, who aspires to that 
honourable title must needs approach the 
work ; 


‘* May 29, 1898, I-shall always regard 
as a red-letter day in my life as a field 
naturalist. Wandering with a friend about 
a thick spot in the ‘ Rag,’ and finding now 
a whitethroat’s, now a chaffinch’s, and now 
a garden warbler’s nest—all of them built 
in the bramble beds—we disturbed a wren 
from her moss and fern nest suspended in 
the brambles. Within lay a hideous young 
bird, naked, blird, and glistening as though 
it had been polished. My companion 
instantly drew attention to the enormous 
size of this creature compared with the 
wren. It was a young cuckoo, which we 
concluded could not have been hatched 
more than twenty-four hours or so since. 
Lying as it was on its belly, black and oily- 
looking, and feebly and silently opening its 
mouth, we agreed that it was the one 
lamentable and unlovely sight we had seen 
in the woods that May day. It was alone 
in the nest, and the question at once arose, 
what had become of the eggs or young of 
the imposed upon owners thereof? The nest, 
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summer. To return to our cuckoo in the wren’s nest. We replaced the ejected 
eggs on the ground, rearranged the brambles and underwood, etc., which we 
had slightly disturbed, and retired after taking a note as to the position of the 
nest, which was at some distance from the nearest path. Two days later we 
returned to the nest, looked in, and found to our surprise and disappointment 
that the young monster had disappeared. The nest had not been disturbed, the 
wren’s eggs lay beneath it, and there was, so far as we could see, no sign that 
any birds’-nesting lad had been on the spot. What had become of the bird? 
Had a hawk swooped down and removed the ugly, but perhaps toothsome, little 
lump ; or—more probable on the face of it—had one of the sharp, thin weasels, 
with which the wood abounded, climbed up and done the deed? There was 20 
reply to these queries, and a cockoo hard by, as though to mock at our fruitless 
doubts and questionings, shouted loud and long. It was a woodland tragedy 
not to be cleared up.” 


This passage shows most clearly the care and patience which are 
essential to success in observing the denizens of the hedgerows. Moreover, 
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pended in a very thick place, but, upon 

looking carefully beneath, I discovered three wren’s eggs. One had been slightly 
pecked, either by accident or design, whilst the other two were quite uninjured. 
They contained tiny young which had evidently perished just about the time 
when they ought to have been hatched, Tiere were no other eggs, or 
portions of eggs, to be seen about, though within the nest itself and 
under the young bird I searched for and found some fragments of the 
shell of the cuckoo’s egg. Three of the wren’s eggs found on_ the 
ground were under that side of the nest which contained the entrance; 
the fourth egg was well on the other side of the nest. Even assuming 
that the helpless-looking little log within the domed nest was capable of 
turning the eggs out—and we agreed that such an effort on its part was 
utterly out of the question—the position of the fourth egg away from the 
entrance made it clear enough that the ejectment in this instance had been 
effected by either the wren or wrens themselves, or else the old cuckoo. I 
think there can be little doubt that the wren sacrificed her own young just as 
they were about to burst through their shells. It has been said that meadow 
pipits will sometimes throw out their young to make room for the parasite, and 
Jenner stated that upon the young cuckoo being hatched any unhatched eggs 
would be thrust out by the foster-parent. My experience has, perhaps, been scarcely 
large enough to entitle me to speak with certainty; but I do strongly incline 
to the view that the cuckoo herself leaves alone the eggs of the birds in whose 
nests she is laying. I have found the cuckoo’s egg among clutches of four or 
five reed-warbler’s eggs, and on one occasion two cuckoos’ eggs slightly differing 
from one another in a pied wagtail’s nest containing five eggs of its own. I 
cannot recall ever having found signs of broken eggs round a nest in which a 
cuckoo has laid, nor have I ever found a bird sitting on a cuckoo’s egg alone— 
though in regard to this I should mention that a friend told me he knew of a 
sedge-warbler sitting on one egg, that of a cuckoo, by the Itchen only last 


it gives a picture of a scene in bird-life which is far more often talked about than 
witnessed. To me everything about that strange parasitic bird the cuckoo seems 
t» be of peculiar interest; and with this example I leave an interesting book. 


| PHEASANT HATCHING. 














UR pictures of pheasant hatching are taken from the 
surroundings of Lee Castle, Lanarkshire, and they 
illustrate one of the most important and familiar opera- 

tions of the year ona sporting estate. It would be more sporting, 
perhaps, and certainly would save a vast amount of trouble 
and expense, if the wild hen pheasants could be left entirely free 
to lay their eggs and to bring up their young in the fields and the 
hedgerows. But long experience has shown that this, which is 
the natural method, is also wasteful in more than one way, and 
that the keeper who desires to be the envy of his neighbours 
when the leaves have fallen in November and December, must 
be hard at work over the eggs, and intent upon the business of 
hatching long before the Iéaves of the spring are out. That is 
the only way to raise the vast stock of birds which is more or less 
essential to modern pheasant shooting. Even in the rearing of 
pheasants, the rule that production is increased by the 
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sub-division of labour operates in a very striking way. Ona 
well-ordered estate, the whole duty of the hen pheasant is to lay 
as many fertile eggs as possible, and it really seems to be the case 
that, relieved of the duties of maternity, she is willing to pay the 
price in additional eggs. But she needs watching, and, so to speak, 
coaxing over the business, and, as will be seen presently, the more 
nearly she is compelled to live during the laying season the life 
of the domestic fowl, the better are the results likely to be. Left 
to her own sweet will, she will scratch the hollow that forms her 
nest, and she will collect the scanty litter for its lining in the 
most indiscreet places. The side of a field-path, or, most 
favourite spot of all, the sunny slope of a railway embankment, 
offer irresistible attractions to her. Unfortunately, the eggs so 
placed also offer irresistible attractions to the village children, 
who eat them, to the jackdaws and jays and magpies, which suck 
them, and to the labourers and the plate-layers, who know full well 
that they are saleable at a great price. That game preservers 
should be willing to buy eggs which they well know to have 
been stolen, without asking questions, is a most discreditable 
fact. But of the existence of the demand there is no doubt. 
For all these reasons, although the outlying bird, if her 
eggs be judiciously removed from day to day, will often 
lay an enormous number of eggs, it is distinctly safer to 
rely upon penned pheasants for the main supply of eggs. 

The course of pheasant hatching 
is the following: First, to adapt Mrs. 
Glasse, get your eggs, and, if you 
would be reckoned a true sportsman, 
get them honestly. That is to say, 
collect them on your estate, or from 
your own pheasants, or buy them from 
one of the many respectable dealers 
who are known to have their own phea- 
santries. Next comes the question of 
broody hens—we will leave incubators 
on one side for the moment. The mis- 
fortune about broody hens, from the 
purchaser’s point of view, is that every- 
body wants them at the same time, 
so that they cost a good deal of money, 
and you cannot pick and choose amongst 
them. There is no necessity for nicety 
as to pedigree. Any full-bodied farm- 
yard hen, the nearer to a Dorking the 
better, is as likely to serve your purpose 
as another. Still, a knowledge of the 
habits of various breeds of fowls has its 
advantages. It is just as well, for 
example, to remember that Leghorns 
are not of sedentary habits, and to 
know the general appearance of that 
excellent laying strain so as to be able 
to avoid them. Pheasant hatching and 
rearing is too often an arduous and 
disheartening business; but there is no 
need to court failure by placing the 
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inevitable laws of heredity will 
certainly compel to spoil them. 

Now to proceed. Choose 
a quiet place for your hatching 
colony, and keep Nature in 
mind all the time, even while 
you are avoiding some of the 
risks which are always present 
in Nature. The number of 
eggs, of course, must be varied 
in proportion to the size of the 
hen, but, be that number large 
or small, they must always be 
placed on the ground in a slight 
hollow, which may have a little 
well-bruised hay or straw at 
the bottom. Over the whole, 
place a coop with a sliding door 
at the top, which is useful for 
various purposes, and particu- 
larly for the indispensable pro- 
cess of damping the eggs in 
dry weather. It must have a 
shutter in front, for it is not 
desirable that the sitting hen 
should be disturbed, and a 
netted run, also in front, in 
which the hen may take her 
daily exercise and food. Very 
elaborate directions are some- 
times given as to the amount 
of daily exercise to be per- 
mitted, and there is no 
doubt that it should be less at first, when the hen is full 
of ardour, taan later when she is getting stiff. But the beginner 
will find that hens, like women, have moods, and that they 
must be humoured and will not be driven. It is better to 
run a little risk of the eggs growing cold than to run the greater 
risk of having them broken by a restive hen, for, while the principle 
of life in the eg ss has a wonderful abiding quality, a broken egg 
is not only an irretrievable loss in itself, but also very damaging 
to those which remain, however careful you may be to remove all 
traces of its contents. 

‘It will be observed that stress has been laid upon the 
necessity of damping the eggs in dry weather, and that has been 
done for two reasons. In the first place, it is a most necessary 
process, as all poultry-keepers know. In the second place, all 
mention of it is omitted in that usually trustworthy work, ‘‘ The 
Encyclopedia of Sport,” and therefore it is the more necessary 
that it should be emphasised. The authority who lays down the 
law, on the whole fairly well, about pheasant hatching, is “a 
keeper of large experience,” and he recommends that, when the 
chicks begin to chip the shells, three-quarters of the chipped eggs 
should be removed to an incubator. ‘ By this means fully 10 per 
cent. of the young birds are saved in the hatching.” Of course 
he is a keeper, and not a man of letters, and what he really 
means is not that ro per cent. of the young birds are saved in 
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the hatching, which would be a very 
sorry record, but that the casualties 
are 10 per cent. less than they would 
be if the hen were left alone. More- 
over, there is no objection to this part 
of his advice, for to follow it would 
certainly minimise the risk of loss from 
trampling by the hen during the 
chipping period, when there is often a 
long interval between the appearance 
of the first chick and the last. Too 
often, indeed, some _ fully-developed 
chicks will fail altogether in their efforts 
to break prison. But the important 
point is that these failures will be 
largely reduced in number, and the 
length of the chipping period greatly 
curtailed, to the advantage of all 
concerned, by sprinkling the eggs 
periodically with lukewarm rain water. 
Look on the picture of the hen 
pheasant in the state of Nature 
and then at that of the barndoor fowl 
sitting in the close coop. On _ the 
hen pheasant, even as she sits, the 
rain and the dew fall, saturating her 
sometimes, and damping the ground 
right up to the nest. When she 
goes away to snatch her meal her 
breast is wetted by the dewy grass. It is often like a warm 
damp poultice when she settles on the eggs again. On the other 
hand, the eggs under the hen in the coop, if left uncared for in 
the matter of moisture, are parched and baked, so that the weak 
chicks have not the strength to break them when the time comes. 
You dare not reproduce the environment which surrounds 
the hen pheasant in Nature; but you can damp the eggs 
—sprinkling from a bunch of feathers dipped in water is 
the best plan—and the effect is wonderfully good. That, it has 
always seemed to me, is the one rule in pheasant hatching 
which cannot be broken with impunity. Following it, and others 
which are more obvious, you shall have the delight of seeing the 
pheasant chicks, which are the prettiest little creatures imagi- 
nable, come out in great numbers in their streaked livery of russet 
and brown; and the rearing of them shall provide you with 
abundant occupation for the whole of the long days of summer. 
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that your young pointer or setter was just learning to 


be amenable to the order to down charge, given by the 
word of com- 


mand, ** Down!” 
and the raising 
of the left 
arm. General 
Hutchinson, 
whose ideal of 
breaking was 
sometimes al- 
most super- 
canine, suggests 
that if you study 
beauty and sym- 
metry of attitude, 
you may insist 
on the dog’s lay- 
ing his head 
down on his ex- 
tended fore paws 
when given the 
order to down 
charge; but even 
the great master 


A the end of the last lesson there was good reason to hope 


that this is work 
of superero- 
gation. It is 
enough, surely, 
if your dog will 
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consent to drop in his tracks, motionless, on the instant 
that game rises. And it is even better so, perhaps, for in this 
way a dog can probably drop more instantly than if he has 
to arrange his pose too nicely before doing so. In seeking this 
studied pose, it is not altogether unlikely that a subtle and 
naughty dog will take advantage of it to steal a pace or two 
nearer birds, with the possible result of flushing another of the 
covey before you are ready for it. From every point of view, 
therefore, it seems sufficient that the dog should drop, lower 
himself, and become motionless in the attitude most readily 
convenient to him. It is in any case a hard and distasteful 
lesson to him, and why should we make it more irksome than 
necessity demands? It is surely enough if he assume the 
attitude shown in this picture of THE Down Cuarce, where, 
though the head is raised in undeniable eagerness, the body is 
lowered, and it is apparent that the dog has dropped instantly, 
without changing a foot. 

Then, after down charging, General Hutchinson would have 
the dog invariably return to the gun before being sent off on his 
mission of seeking dead. Thus, he argues, the dog may be 
more readily directed by your hand to the spot where the dead 
bird fell. But this is surely proceeding on the assumption that 
in the majority of cases you will wish him so to proceed, and 
equally surely this is an assumption with which the majority 
will not agree. Rather you will wish him to continue working, 
seeking others of the covey before seeking the dead bird. By 
coming to you directly from his down charge he may very 
likely flush other birds, and, moreover, you ought to be able to 
direct the dog, should you wish to do so, almost as well from 
the point at which he down charged as from your own heels. 
On matters like this there is bound to be some difference of 
opinion, but it is difficult to see how the advantages claimed 
for General 
H utchinson’s 
plan can weigh 
equally with cer- 
tain disadvan- 
tages that areob- 
vious, Surely it 
is rather to be 
preferred that on 
the signal given 
by your forward 
wave of the hand 
the dog should 
resume his hunt- 
ing. But never 
permit him to do 
so until the due 
signal is given. 
If he stir, bring 
him back relent- 
lessly. 

It is obvious 
that by this time 
you must be con- 
ducting your les- 
sons in the field, 
rather than in 
the house, and 
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stage at which he will be learning the meaning of “‘ Dead!” 
as a signal to hunt for the living (or for something—as yet it 
will only be your dainty bits of reward), of “Toho!” and of 
‘‘ Down!” accompanied by the gestures appropriated to each. 
It is difficult to carry further his instruction within doors. But 
what a long way you will have gone in his education by the 
time all this has been learned! Remember that you still have 
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the check-string to help you in the field as in the house, and 
when you take him into the field you will find that you have 
a dog already more than half broken. 

But when you first go with him into the field, it must on 
no account be with the primary idea of killing birds over him. 
You may kill some birds—indeed, it is most proper and necessary 
that you should; but at first you must assuredly let this object take 
second place to that of the dog’s education. For instance, if, 
after the down charge, which it is perhaps presumptuous to 
assume correctly executed—even granting this assumption, if 
the dog draw on after you have fired, without awaiting your 
signal, before all else be careful to draw him back. Insist on 
instant and comp'ete obedience to this, even though birds be 
getting up like a swarm of bees all round you. You must pay 
not the least attention tothem. 
All your attention must be 
given to the dog, and to 
showing him what you mean 
him to do, and that you mean 
most emphatically that he shall 
do it. 

At first it is perhaps best 
to let him, after the down 
charge, draw on to the dead 
bird as soon as may be. It 
will encourage him. It will 
give him confidence in your 
ability to assist him in bagging 
the bird, and by degrees he 
will learn that this result is 
better attained in this way than 
by his hurrying on. But when 
he has found the dead bird, 
do not let him at first mouth 
it or lift it. Let his first act 
be to point it. Check him by 
the “ Toho!” and by the up- 
lifted right arm if necessary, 
and only when you have gone 
up to him and have lifted the 


game let him have his due C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. STAUNCHLY POINTING, STAUNCHLY BACKING Copyright 


reward of ‘ nousling” and 

mouthing the feathers. Remember that you are not —certainly 
not at this stage—breaking a dog to retrieve. You are breaking 
a setter or a pointer; and though the accomplishment proper to 
the retriever may be afterwards engrafted, there is surely every 
reason to devote all attention at the early stages to the setting 
and the pointing. And in order to teach the dog that his primary 
business is with the living, and not with the dead, it is often 
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good to go out Wirn Pointer AND RetRIEVER, So that the 
one shall find you game and the other bring it to you when 
killed. It is a risky experiment in the early stages, that mixing 
up of the really separate businesses of finding and retrieving 
that many inculcate. You are not dealing, in these first lessons, 
with a steady old veteran, but with a youngster who knows 
next to nothing and whose instincts are riotous. Your study 
must be to make evetything as 
simple as possible for him, so 
that he may learn what he has 
to do, and to check the riotous- 
ness of his instinct as far as 
may be. Surely it complicates 
the business in the first in- 
stance if you add the retrieving 
to the other work, and surely 
there can be no greater en- 
couragement to the riotous 
instinct than encouragement to 
pursue and capture a winged 
bird. 

Of course, in this as in 
other matters, there is differ- 
ence of opinion. General 
Hutchinson, with that prac- 
tical good sense that helps to 
make his book what it is, 
points out that two dogs cost 
double as much as one, and 
that if you can get one dog 
to do the work of two, you 
get a cent. per cent. saving. 
But can you? That is the 
crux. A retrieving pointer or 
setter never does his own work 
quite as well as if he did not 
retrieve, nor does he do 
retriever’s work as well as a 
retriever bred to the work. 
Still, there are dogs that will 
do both passably well, and 
so save you much in the way of dog-flesh and dog-biscuit. But, 
on the other hand, there are many dogs who will never learn to 
combine these businesses passably well, and there are dogs (how 
many one does not know, but one might guess their number to 
be legion) that are spoilt for the pointing and setting business 
by trying to learn the retrieving business in addition. That is 
a point that people so often miss—that there are dogs and dogs. 
They are so fond of arguing from a single instance. They have seen 
this or that pointer or setter retrieve well, therefore any pointer or 
setter can be taught to retrieve well. This is unsound argument. 
Your exceptional dog you may indeed teach to do two things at 
a time, and to do them both well; but in trying to make such a 
genius as this of your ordinary dog you are likely enough to ruin 
his ordinary capacity, and to make him useful for nothing. First 
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prove that he has genius, and then deal with him as a genius—-but 
not before. STAUNCHLY PoINTING, STAUNCHLY Backinc—that 
is the utmost that you ought to expect from nine dogs out of ten. 
When you come to the tenth, make a retriever of him, by all 
means, and teach him the higher standards generally. 

There is much in the breaking of dogs in THE VIRTUE OF 
Goop Exampte. A wild brute, allowed to riot unrestrained, 
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will ruin a whole kernel; and 
so, too, the sight of a well- 
broken pair of dogs, steady 
in the field, will do much to 
make a young pair steady. 
You may take your young pair 
out, if you please, and let 
them watch their elders and 
betters at work; but you 
should not do this too often, 
nor for so long at a time as 
to weary them. If you allow 
them again and again to take 
only this passive interest, in 
the ré/e of spectators, they are 
only too likely to get dis- 
gusted with the whole affair ; 
and you want them, above 
all, to be keen. It is easy 
for them to be too keen, 
and much of the dog- 
breaker’s business is concerned 
with the due controlling of 
this natural keenness. Over- 
keenness is a fault that you 
can check; a lack of interest, 


amounting, as it sometimes 

does, to indifference, is a _  C. Rerd, Wishaw, N.B. THE 
fatal and almost desperate 

symptom. Luckily it is rare, and in nine cases out of ten the 


result of the dog’s temporary indisposition, a result that will 
pass as soon as the dog is restored to health and its cause 
removed. 


‘How Doth the Little Busy Bee.”’ 


CLOSE observer of bees comes from time to time across interesting and 

A curious phases of hive life. The village tailor at Riding Mill-on-Tyne 
has been a bee scientist for the last quarter of a century, and known 

for miles round as the ‘* bee doctor.” On June 12th this summer a fine swarm 
came ‘‘ off” his No. 1 hive—a bar-frame hive. It was long a disputed question, 
but it is now certain that the old queen in a hive leads the first swarm away 
herself, leaving the parent hive queenless ; but the dowager well knows she has 
left a young queen nearly ready to emerge from the cell and assume the royal 
lights after the queen-mother’s abdication. A shoot, or second swarm, a young 
queen accompanies, and in the somewhat rare event of a third swarm (called a cast) 
from the hive the same thing occurs. With this possibility there are often three, 
or even four, queen cells in a hive, and to prevent weakening a stock by constant 
swarms these are occasionally removed. A digression, and we return to the 
bee-keeper who hived his swarm on June 12th. All seemed going on well 
until June 19th, when much excitement was visible on the alighting board 
of the swarm hive, which, on close inspection, proved to be that the bees 
were bringing out (to her death) the queen. The bee-keeper forthwith 
captured her from the angry subjects and took her into his cottage for 
careful examination. He found one leg missing, which had evidently 
been off some days, probably done at the hiving of the swarm. He then 
opened the hive, and found that, though eggs had been laid and brood begun, it 
was only on the smallest possible scale, and at a rate impossible to fill the hive 
with the requisite number of new bees; the lame queen had halted and had not 
been able to move rapidly enough to fulfil all her duties. It was a unique 





NS F>OT-POURRI” 

‘ P deserves de- 
tailed attention, 

for it is something new. 
There is nothing start- 
ling in its newness, 
but even a little origi- 
nality is a great deal 
nowadays. ‘*‘Pot- 
Pourri” is a_ striving 
after the French revue. 
(hia anita. That it is a revue 
ae ps of the theatre is one of its disadvantages; the 
ig pos of the public who have been to most of the plays 
full Ondon, and can therefore appreciate ‘‘ Pot-Pourri” to the 
ull, 18, after all, somewhat limited. But the number of people 
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experience for the bee-keeper, and he was puzzled, not willing to risk losing so 
good a swarm. It must of necessity be weeks before the swarm could enlarge a 
cell (of just-laid eggs), and produce a queen of their own ready for service. In 
No. 1 (the parent hive) there would be several nearly ready for hatching ; the 
swarm would (having left only a few days) probably recognise the smell of the 
old hive and take to an occupant of it (bees knowing friend from foe immediately 
by the scent). 

The experiment was worth trying. The bee-keeper therefore went to the 
No. 1 hive and found a new queen in possession and one or more queen. cells 
still unhatched. He therefore removed one of the big lower 14in. by 8in. bars 
filled with honeycomb and brood, including a big queen cell. Shaking off all 
the bees, he exchanged this bar for a similar one in the swarm hive. All was 
done quietly and well, and anxiously watching from day to day, he noticed that 
peace and quietness reigned in the young hive. A few weeks have now elapsed, 
and a careful inspection shows the result of the curious manipulation, which has 
proved in every way most satisfactory—a young queen, full brood cells, and 
peaceful subjects. The bee-keeper handles bees fearlessly, usually with no pro- 
tection on head or hands. On being questioned as to whether queen bees sting, 
he answers, ‘‘ Yes, I was once stung by one. Folks say they can’t sting, but it 
is really that they won’t, as a rule. All bees are wise, but queens are extra 
wise ; they know their own importance, and that if they sting they die, so they 
never use the sting unless badly hurt. I carried a queen in my bare hand a 
quarter of a mile one day. It was at Underwood, a weak swarm, and I 
was sent for. I put them back into the hive, picking out the queen and 
carrying her away ; she never tried to sting me, but she had a sting sure enough. 
I almost always work among them with bare hands, but if the bees are excited 
and cross, I put on woollen gloves; if they sting leather gloves it kills them, 
but the stings come easily back from wool, and I don’t like one of the poor 
little creatures to be killed, if possible. More folks keep bees now than in 
my young days and honey is cheaper. Honey sent to London used to fetch 
big sums. The highest price my heather honey ever fetched was four shillings a 
pound.” M. SHARP. 







“POT POURRI” 


——— 


who skim the daily news- 
papers and have at least a 
glimmering of the great 
happenings of the world 
is practically unlimited, 
and it is to them that a 
vevue should appeal. Never- 
theless, ‘‘ Pot-Pourri’” is 
excellent fun, and its quali- 
ties outside its parodies are 
sufficient, or should be sufficient, to make it an attraction tc 
the playgoer in pursuit of pleasure, of music, and dancing and 
hilarity, and to render the production at the Avenue Theatre 
remunerative to its proprietors. 

It is astonishing to find what an amount of talent can be put 
into a thing of this kind. It is not too much to say that his 
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appearance in “ Pot-Pourri” has made the way clear for Mr. 
larren-Soutar, son of Miss Nellie Farren. He has achieved 
popularity in one jump. For some years he has been playii g 
small parts, and, while we have recognised in him a bright and 
pleasant figure on the stage, we have attached no importance to 
him. In ‘* Pot-Pourri’’ we recognise one who may some day be 
the successor to the late and always regretted Fred Leslie. 
Mr. Farren-Soutar has any amount of talent, any amount of 
“go”; he can sing with taste and in tune, though his voice is 
nothing out of the common; he can dance; he can speak; and, 
as important as all of these, he has an attractive personality, and 
he is a gentleman. He should go far. Young musical actors 
of talent are very rare. 

Madame Jane May is always delightful. Her laughing song 
is a gem, her mimicry of Mme. Bernhardt, not in the least 
offensive, is perfect; of Yvette Guilbert, too. Miss Marie 
Dainton is a fresh and dainty young lady, with a wonderful 
imitative gift; Mr. Nainby, Mr. Stcphen Adeson, Mr. Dagnall are 
most excellent comedians; Mr. John Le Hay amuses in his own 
broad way. Miss Claire Romaine boasts but little artistic refine- 
ment, but of her great talent there can be no question. She 
and Mr. Soutar are the life and soul of the piece. She appears 
in dozens of different characters, and puts life and fire into all 
of them. Her task is positively Titanic, and she accomplishes 
it apparently without “turning a hair.” Such vitality in itself 
is genius of a kind. And Miss Romaine sings that very pretty 
song, ‘* Daydreams,” with unaffected pathos which charms in 
spite of the absence of artistic delicacy. A remarkable young 
lady is Miss Romaine. Mr. Fairleigh, who has only one song 
to sing, sings it delightfully ; his voice is fresh and pure, and he 
sings like an artist. His manner, too, is wholly refined and 
pleasant. One can see Mr. Fairleigh playing a big part on the 
lighter lyric stage if his one appearance in ‘“ Pot-Pourri” is 
anything to go by. Mr. Goodheart, who only a few weeks ago 
was playing, and playing admirably, one of the Three Musketeers 
at the Garrick Theatre, is now representing Mr. George 
R. Sims, Dr. W. G. Grace, and Dumas péve, with infinite fuu 
and skill; versatility is a most uncommon thing on the stage 
nowadays. 

Without being in any way ambitious, M. Lambelet’s music is 
very pretty and graceful, tuneful without a suggestion of vulgarity 
or ‘tinpotism.”’ Mr. Tanner's libretto is full of smart little 
touches. ‘ Everything was ‘ colour’ de rose,”’ says the Duchess 


in the parody of “* The Gay Lord Quex.” ‘ ‘ Couleur,’ my dear. 


Duchess, ‘couleur,’’ says he; ‘you really must keep your 
French on ice.” ‘Everything you say will be taken down, 
altered, and used in evidence against you,” says the mock police- 
man to one of the characters. And so on. Mr. Risque’s lyrics 
are exceptionally well turned, restrained, and graceful. He has 
managed to write a patriotic song without bombast, which is 
extraordinary since Dibdin died. This is a verse of Nelson’s 
song : 
** While Nelson’s word is England’s word, 
Then England needs no more; 
So let her wait, serenely calm, 
But ready, as of yore. 
Her men are still the men of old 
Who bravely stood the test, 
Let Arms be ready at the call, 
The Men will do the rest. 


Talk not of fame or glory then 

To stir the hearts of Englishmen, 
Still Nelson’s signal shows the way, 
Duty—the Order of the Day.” 


With pretty dresses and a tuneful chorus, ‘‘ Pot-Pourri” is 
most entertaining. 


N important announcement was made by Mr. Tree on the last night 
A of his season at Her Majesty's Theatre. In addition to ‘ King 
John,” he hopes, before the year is out, to revive one of Shakespeare’s 
lighter plays, ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” or 
one of the comedies, and a very pleasant idea it is, for we see too little of these 
gems of Shakespeare’s lighter fancy. Mounted with all the taste and 
magnificence for which Her Majesty’s is famous, informed with all the 
imagination which Mr. Tree puts into his representations, acted by his fine 
company, nothing could be better. 

At the same time, we may be sure that Mr. Tree will not make the mistake 
of neglecting the modern drama. Even though he was unfortunate in his last 
effort in that direction, he is too eclectic to retire in dudgeon to the classics. 
The classics, that is, and nothing else. Shakespeare by all means, often and 
often, but not Shakespeare altogether. The throbbing life around us must also 
have irresistible charms to a great actor. Contrast is of inestimable value. 
The staccato of modernity throws into high relief the resonance of the ancients. 
The prose of to-day makes more beautiful the poetry of yesterday. Variety, 
though not motley variety, is the only wear. 

A suggestion has been made that the great French actor, M. Coquelin, 
cadet, who, it is said, speaks English perfectly, should appear for once at the 
head of an English company, and render in our language a translation of one 
of the great French classics, say from Racine, or Moliére, or Corneille ; and a 
most appelising suggestion it is. We have had Mme. Bernhardt playing 
‘*Hamlet” in French, let M. Coquelin give us a French mas‘erpiece in 
English. How interesting it would be. If for that occasion he could persuade 
Mu.e. Odilon, the delightful Austrian actress, who speaks English like one of 
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us, to play the chief feminine character, ardent playgoers would not miss it for 
worlds. 

By the way, why has not Mme. Odilon and her company paid us another 
visit? We know that her first appearance among us was not financially 
successful, but artistically nothing could have been more gratifying to these 
splendid artists from the Volkstheater, Vienna, and the financial results would 
probably be far more proportionate this time. We have never had a company 
more delightful ; except from America, we have never had a company from 
abroad where the ‘star ” was so perfectly ‘‘ supported.” Each one. was wholly 
admirable. The men, in particular, were pleasing to us. With rare exceptions, 
the foreign actor who comes among us to play in modern drama is not a bit 
impressive. This is, of course, our insularity, but the fact remains. In 
Mme. Odilon’s company the men looked to us to be gentlemen and to be manly. 
Will not she bring her comrades once again? And more than once? 

The new Gaiety piece will take us to India. We shall travel from one of 
the great London hotels, v/a a P. and O. liner and an Indian railway station, to 
a native settlement. All very picturesque and brimful of promise. Mr. George 
Edwardes is not a bit dismayed by the superstition against India as a /ocale 
for drama; a superstition supported by the recent ‘Carnac Sahib.” He 
knows that it is the play itself, and not the play’s /oca/e, which determines its 
fate. A good Indian play will be just as great a sucess as a good play dealing 
with any other country. A bad one, just as big a failure. There is nothing 
more in it than that. 

We are all on the gui vive to know whether Miss Minnie Maddern Fiske 
will really come from America to play ‘‘ Tess of the D’Urbeville’s” among us. 
Miss Fiske is one of America’s foremost actresses, and her version of Mr. Hardy’s 
‘amous novel has been a phenomenal success in the United States. Consequently 
the announcement of the likelihood of her appearance here next April has 
caused quite a little flutter. We hope it is true. There is always something to 
learn from the leading American actors and actresses, and Miss liske’s fame has 
long preceded her. PHBUS, 
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FEW years ago, I will venture to say, nobody in this country had 
ever heard of Killowen, but anybody would have guessed from its 
opening syllable that it was in Ireland. Nearly all the ‘kills ” except 

Kilgerran, and that has only one “1,” are in Ireland, and there are still lots of 
places which might be calied Kill-agent, or Kill-landlord, or Kill-policeman. 
Then Sir Charles Russell was elevated to the peerage as Lord Chief Justice, 
and Killowen assumed a world-wide reputation. Now there are to be ‘‘ Idylls of 
Killowen,” published by Bowden. They will not be the work of the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, whose genius is by no means idyllic. They proceed from 
his brother, the Rev. Matthew Russell, who is a Jesuit and a man of letters. 
As editor of the /rish Monthly, Father Russell has done a real service to 
literature in Ire and, and he has Leen singularly successful in enlisting clever 
writers under his |anner. Among them have been Mr. W. B. Yeats, Katharine 
Tynan (now Hinkson), equal mistress of prose and verse, ‘‘ Dora Sigerson,” and 
M. E. Francis. 

Mrs. Hinkson, I see, has a new novel coming out under the title ‘‘ She 
Walks in Beauty.” Imitating the example of Charlotte Bronté—and, unless 
memory misleads me, of Mrs, Humphry Ward also—she has sought Messrs. 
Smith, Elder as her publishers. That house has certainly a disposition to 
recognise the good that there is in women writers. Moreover, until recently 
Messrs. Smith, Elder have acted under the advice of a remarkably brilliant Trish 
‘*reader,” whom I am proud to number among my friends. But, to tell the 
truth, it requires no great power of intuition to recognise the merits of Mrs. 
Hinkson’s work. In ‘‘ another place,” as they say in Parliament, I have seen 
reams of it in manuscript, and its excellences are conspicuous. In fact she is a 
very typical exponent of the Celtic genius, and I shall look forward to the book 
with great interest. 

Meanwhile another of the Irish band, Mr. Stephen Gwynn, has beeu, as 
they say in the Army, ‘‘ getting himself disliked.” He has written an article 
in the Cornhill on ‘‘ The Decay of Sensibility,” and he has fallen foul of Jane 
Austen, even to the extent of saying that he does not want to meet her in 
Paradise. Mr. Gwynn has fallen among Philistines; not real Philistines, but 
men who are ready to smite hip and thigh. Moreover, seeing that they are 
Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. A. B. Walkley, they are men who know how to 
smite. Mr. Walkley, who is nothing if he is not delicate and pointed, uses the 
rapier; Mr. Lang prefers the bludgeon. ‘* Mr. Gwynn may try taking a 
h ader from the Cobb on to the hard s:ones (which was what Louisa did in 
effect), and then estimate the results. A very dull priest once fell out of a 
window, lit on his head, became a very clever man, and ended as Pope. 
Mr. Gwynu’s experiment may have a similar and salutary result upon his brain.” 

This style of controversy appears to me to be a little mutton-fis:ed ; but 
Mr. Lang, aga:n, is nothing if not heavy-han:led. Moreover, it is not qui e 
fair to Mr. Gwynn, a clever man really, who has taken to finding a livelihood on 
the thorny paths of literature somewhat late in life. But I can readily under- 
stand the annoyance of the champions of Jane: Austen. Mr. Gwynn is clever, 
except in fiction, but he is also ‘‘ precious.” He runs the risk sometimes of 
fullowing the example of the small body of critics who were accustomed to 
describe themselves as watchdogs at the gates of literature. They forzot that 
the honest watchdog is a judge of character and that he does not necessarily 
snap at everybody’s heels. However, it seems quite probab‘e that Jane Austen’s 
fame may survive. 

Mrs. Hugh Fraser, who is staying near Naples, is an active writer. Some 
time has passed since I noticed her very excellent book on Japan, and now, in 
the autumn, we are promised a novel from her pen. It is to be styled ‘* The 
Splendid Porsenna,” and Messrs. Hutchinson will be the publishers. It is to 
be a novel ‘ of Italian li‘e and character,” to use the stock phrase, and I venture 
to forecast that it will be very popular. 

Other books to come out at once for which it is reasonable to predict 
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popularity are Mr. Edward Step’s ‘“* Romance of Wild Flowers ” (Warne), Esme 
Stuart’s ‘In the Dark” (John Long), and Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s work on 
Florence (Macmillan). 


Books to order from the library :— 


“The City of the Soul.” Anon. (Richards.) 

‘*The Arcadians.” ~H. C. Minchin. (Unwin.) 

“The Market Place.” Harold Frederic. (Heinemann.) 

‘*Lone March.” S, R. Crockett. (Hodder.) 

‘““Mr. Migys.” Alexander Stuart. (Sampson Low.) 

‘*When Knighthood was in Flower.” E. Caskoden. (Sands and Co.) 
LooKER-ON, 
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SHOOTING GOSSIP. 


i, ie withdrawal of the Mark IV. Service ammunition after a day’s trial at 
Bisley has been the sensation of the week in shooting circles. It is an 
occurrence fraught with the gravest results, because it establishes want 

of confidence in the skill and carefulness of those responsible for the recent 

experiments at Woolwich, undertaken in consequence of the Edinburgh fiasco a 

few weeks ago. The National Rifle Association has our sympathy, for there 

cannot be the slightest doubt thit it was altugether misled by the authorities at 
the Royal Laboratory, whose assurance of the satisfactory character of the 
specially-manufactured ammunition intended for Bisley it was almost bound in 
honour to accept. The Mark IV. Service bullets used at Edinburgh were made 
in October last and issued shortly thereafter, and their unmistakable break- 
down at the Edinburgh meeting should have stopped such uncalled-for 
experiments on the part of the War Office authorities, fully warned of the 
dangerous nature of their cartridges. Their excuse is that modifications had 
been made on the bullets used at Edinburgh that justified another trial of the 
ammunition at Bisley. These modifications, we believe, consisted chiefly in the 
folding of the edges of the nickel envelope further over the aperture at the apex 
of the bullet, making a hook, as it might be termed, of the casing. The Bisley 
bullet, therefore, if we are to credit this explanation, was an entirely new 
departure, an improvement, so-called, on the bullets sent out to our troops at 

South Africa within the last few weeks. It is curious that the ammunition 

reported upon favourably at Omdurman should be condemned at Edinburzh 

and elsewhere, while an improved form of it should prove an utter failure on 

Bisley Common. One would have thought that the Bisley meeting was not the 

place to try experiments with new ammunition, and the result has shown the 

unwisdom of the War Office authorities in serving it out on such an occasion. 

Mr. Wyndham in the House of Commons may have treated the Bisley panic as 

the result of a mere accident that simply called for investigation and report, but 

the action of the N.R.A. in banishing the dangerous and_ inac: urate 
ammunition from their meeting is a complete answer to any such shuffling with 
the seriousness of the matter. For during one day’s shooting with it, not only 

did Lieutenant Bonham, R.E., have a very narrow escape with his life, but 

Sergeant Kempster had his rifle barrel bulged, as had also Sergeant-Instructor 

Clements-Smith, while in scores of instances the caps were blown out, and other 

signs were given that from one cause or another extraordinarily high breech 

pressures were being occasioned. In other cases the cores of the bullets 
were blown out separately from their nickel casings, the latter in 
not a few instances being found sticking in the rifling. How this 
ammunition should have behaved well at Omdurman and_ so _ badly 
at Bisley is strange indeed. It could not have been a_ question 
of temperature, nor could it have been owing to cordite. Neither is it 
fair to presume that the rifles were in any way faulty, for they were able to shoot 
without fault so soon as the condemned ammunition was discarded. Every 
practical expert, therefore, must recognise that the fault lay in the bullet and in 
the bullet alone ; and as we last week pointed out, the question of a serviceable 
bullet has become the question of the hour, a question that all the skill of the 
authorities at the Royal Laboratory seems unable to settle without outside 
assistance. The sooner they obtain such assistance the sooner the country will 
be satisfied that everything is being done that can be done to arm our troops 
with the best rifles and the best ammunition obtainable. That is what our 
soldiers, volunteers as well as regulars, have a right to expect, and what the 
country demands they shall have without delay. Before attempting to appor- 
tion the blame or to fix the responsibility for the lamentable issue of the Bisley 
experiment, it should be definitely ascertained which is the best bullet to be used 
in the Service rifle, and a supply of ammunition manufactured without delay that 

Tommy Atkins can depend upon when in the field. 

The grouse season on the whole promises to be a fairly good one. The 
higher altitudes apparently will be below the average as regards bags, for the 
cold rains and sleet of May have punished the grouse stocks there unmercifully, 
but the lower-lying moors, with their sheltered situations, have proved very much 
the reverse as regards nesting and hatching, and the broods they have produced 
will go far to remove the grouse crop from failure. Such reports as we have 
perused from grouseland go to show that there is every prospect of the grouse 
season on the whole proving satisfatory, even if there be considerable variety in 
the strength and size of the birds on the opening day. There will be found 
consideralle difference, possibly, between the produce of the first and second 
nestings, but variety does not detract from the pleasures of the 12th of 
August. Birds strong on the wing and wild will alternate with ‘‘cheepers” on 
the opening days of grouse-shocting on the majority of moors, but no sportsman 
will object to such variation. So lonz as the birds are numerous and healthy, no 
great complaint can be made, and from all accounts on the great majority of 
well-known moors the birds are both. Sport, therefore, on the Twelfth and 
thereafter should be somewhat above the average of previous years. NEVIS. 


ON THE GREEN. 

T is singular how opinions veer about in the course of any big golf match. 
When the Vardon and Park match started, the former was a ‘‘ heavy ” 
favourite. The first half of that match has been played—played on 

Park’s home green---with the result that Vardon has gained two holes off Park 
on his own native heath. Vardon goes on, starting with that advantage, to 
Ganton, where he is at home, and yet, illogically enough as it may seem, 
Vardon is by no means so hot a favourite as he was at the start. One of the 
leading professionals—one, moreover, who has the most profound respect for 
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Vardon’s play, and’has said of him that he is four strokes in the round better 
than any other man—says now that he thinks Park will win. He gives as his 
reason thit Park is so much the better putter. The truth is that the result of 
the North Berwick match showed various things ; it showed Vardon always on 
the green before Park, but it showed, too, a wonderful capacity on Park’s part 
for making something out of a game that did not look as if it were a very good 
one ; it showed a remarkable power of recovery on his part, and a wonderful 
putting power. It also showed that Park was absolutely unaffected by the 
gallery that pressed in on the players, and that ‘’ardon was by no means equally 
indifferent to the gallery. His putting was often faulty. The fact is that the 
world has an idea that Vardon will be rendered a little anxious by finding that 
Park held him as close as he did, and that this anxiety may so tell on him at 
Ganton that he possibly may lose the match. For our own part we do not think 
he will so lose it. We bzlieve he may be a little anxious, and we admit that Park 
is the better putter, but we believe that the power of Vardon in his long gime, 
and his general superiority, are enough to give him margin sufficient to cover his 
anxiety, if he be anxious, and his possibly less accurate putting. Park has laid 
down the dictum that ‘the man who can putt is a mitch for anybody.” 
We think thit shortly after the publication of these remarks he will be compelled 
to modify this into ‘‘the man who can putt isa match for anybody—except 
Vardon.” By which we mean that, wonderfully fine putter thouzh Park is, we 
think Vardon has enough superiority to cover Park’s advantage in the putting, 
with just a little to spare. It needs some courage to launch a prophecy which 
events may shipwreck almost as soon as it goes out. 

All inland courses, except where thunder-storms have given them a tem- 
porary drenching, have been burnt as hard and dry as bricks. A caustic critic 
of life in general observed to us that ‘it was the only thing that Scotsmen knew 
about golf—they knew enough to put away their clubs during the summer and 
think of something else.” We are not wise enough, if it be wisdom, to do that 
in England, although our summers are perhaps more sunny than the Scottish 
summers. Scotsmen ought not to be so particular, for generally they have the 
advantage of golfing on seaside courses, which never grow as hard as the clay 
soil of an inland green, and, moreover, there is often a cooling breeze off the 
sea which is denied to one inland. Among the metropolitan greens the one 
that is standing the summer heat and drought as well as any, and better than 
many, is the Prince’s Club green at Mitcham ; and this is the more to the credit 
of the executive because it isa green that has often been very badly baked in 
the summer months, and is generally a winter course rather than a summer one. 
But a deal of care has lately been given to the putting greens. We'ls have been 
sunk at each hole where it was necessary, and top dressing has given the golfer a 
good coat of grass to play over instead of the bare patches that used to make 
the coat look so very shabby. But the golfer will soon be thinking of his 
journey North, and of the more glorious golfing at St. Andrews and No th 
Berwic". 
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T has been generally admitted that ‘‘ free wheeling ” has little to commend 

| it over level country, and that a machine with a clutch or ratchet hub is 
most likely to be useful to the man who lives in an undu’ating district. 

That the opposite extreme of long and severe hills is equally undesirable from 
the free wheeler’s point of view has been borne upon my notice on the Alpine 
passes. One member of my party, a lady, hasa ‘free whee!” machine with 
her. It has a foot-acted rim brake to the driving wheel, and another to the 
front, worked by a plunger. The latter, in the present instance, is less reliable 
than the former, upon which, in fact, the rider in question is chiefly dependent. 

Now the braking power of the foot, when actuating a driving wheel 
rim brake, is very considerable, and under normal conditions is by no means to 
be despised. Over the average English hill, particularly if the road be smooth, 
the free wheeling system is pleasanter, perhaps, than coasting of the ordinary 
kind, particularly as it confers the advantage of immediate resumption of pedalling 
where occasion requires, whereas with the conventional machine the feet have to 
be dropped even if only to clear a short r se which may interrupt the downward 
rush. But there are limitations to the power of the free wheeler to keep back 
the machine for an indefinite time, and on the immense descents of the Swiss 
passes the lady referred to has found the process a very fatiguing one, much 
more so, indeed, than I have done when using a couple of hand brakes, albeit 
the tandem I am riding requires considerably more holding in, of course, than 
a single. On rough roads particularly, where the vibration exercises a constantly 
jarring effect on the feet, free wheeling has proved by no means an unmixed 
blessing, and muscular cramp has more than once ensued where ordinary pe.lalling 
has been in no way uncomfortable. The rough Landwasser Road, for example, 
from Davos Platz to Surava, and the Stelvio Pass on its Italian side proved very 
trying in the case of the free wheeling member of the party, as also did the 
descent of the Albula Pass. 

Of rim brakes generally I have frequently had occasion to speak in terms 
of high praise, and everything I have yet said is abundantly confirmed by my 
latest Alpine experiences. The first time I took a cycle across a Swiss pass 
I was in the unpleasant predicament of having a spoon brake only, and that I 
could not use because of a transverse gash in the cover of the front tyre. Since 
then I have invariably taken care to be fully equipped in the matter of brake 
power, and the two rim brakes which are fitted to my tandem have worked 
wonders. Scepticism in several quarters had predicted that I should neither get 
the tandem round the frightful corners of the passes nor hold it in on the equally 
appalling gradients. I have done both, however, and on not one single pass, 
a'though I have tackled the highest and the worst, have I found it necessary to 
dismount either becau e of the curves or the steepness of the descents. When 
it is borne in mind that many of the former are megnet-shaped, and the latter 
sometimes drop 4ooft. per mile for severa' mi'es in succession, it may be 
understood what rim brakes can effect. The Hind Head, in Surrey, I may 
remark in pas-ing, has a rise of 500ft. in three miles, so that the measure 
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of the awfulness of a Swiss pass may 
be taken by comparison with this 
well-known feature of the Portsmouth 
Road. 

Touching the said rim brakes, 
the free wheel, and the tandem, the 
amount of attention they have been 
exciting in Switzerland, Italy, and 
elsewhere on our tour has _ been 
veritably staggering. One is accus- 
tomed to being the object of a certain 
amount of interest, usually friendly, 
but occasionally hostile, when touring 
in more or less remote districts, and 
in many an Italian village on a 
former trip have I found the passage 
of a pair of cycles over the vile pavé 
a cause of no small excitement to the 
natives. But this time the tandem 
and the free wheel have been too 
much for their beholders. We cannot 
leave our machines outside an_ hotel 
while lunching without finding a levée 
on our return, the long machine 
especially appearing to mystify the 
crowd, while those who may happen 
to understand some little about cycles 
are baffled by the hidden mechanism 
of the Bowden brake. At Santa 
Maria, where Austria parts company 
with Italy on the Stelvio Pass, even 
the douanters held a solemn conclave 
on the subject, and so impressed 
were they by the turn-out that they CC. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
were positively civil when the time 
came for the presentation of our Cyclists’ Touring Club ‘special tickets” 
which passed us free of duty payments. 

When it came to actual riding, however, the free wheel eclipsed even the 
attractions of the tandem. In every town and village the people turned out 
en masse \o view the phenomenon, and if the lady happened to be ahead, we 
on the tandem could count inevitably on having to clang our bell at its loudest 
all through the streets, for every face would be turned in the direction of the 
machine that had just passed. I do not think, however, that it was the free 
wheeling in every case that excited so much commotion, for obviously many of 
the villagers would not be sufficiently well versed in cycling matters to note the 
absence of a pedal motion; rather was it the spectacle of a woman riding 
apparently alone, for on the dusty roads she usually preferred to ride ahead or 
well behind, as the tandem did leave a considerable trail. It was quite 
evident, however, that neither tandems nor ladies on safeties are as often seen in 
those regions as I should have deemed probable in these days of universal 
touring. THE PILGRIM. 


‘* A Good Old Roman Gentleman.’’ 


E are indebted to a correspondent for the interesting 
picture of the side of a Roman coffin, included 
among the Roman relics at Philippeville in Algeria, 

which accompanies these lines. Without making profound 
research into the personal history of the man buried, who may, 
perhaps, have been an illustrious pro-consul, it may be assumed 
that the bas-relief, which is wonderfully clear after so many 
centuries, illustrates the tastes and predilections of his lifetime, 
and of many of his contemporaries. On the left is to be seen 
the very ancient sport of hare-hunting, the figures being 
remarkably life-like. Immediately above the hare a goat, the 
most destructive of beasts, is destroying a tree, as goats do to 
this day. On the right the ancient gentleman, carrying a huge 
crook or hockey stick, appears to be reclining at his ease, 
surveying his flocks and herds, which include horned stock, a 
horse, and sheep. He also boasted a dog, and the slave emerging 
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from the building at the extreme right appears to be bringing 
refreshment to his lord. Truly the ancient Romans appreciated 
the pleasures of country life. 


FROM THE PAVILION. 


HE Gentlemen v. Players match at Lord’s deserves more than a 
| passing notice, so strong were the sides, and so good was the cricket. 
Of course the amateurs, with their single-innings victory, carried off 
the palm, but they had no kid-glove task set them to vanquish the fine 
professional side arrayed against them, though the odds were not nearly so 
heavy as in the Oval match, which was practically won by the Players as soon 
as the sides were published. As a matter of detail, it may be recorded that the 
amateurs had one innings and scored 480 runs, nine men making double 
figures, and one, C. B. Fry, three figures ;_ the professionals could retort with but 
196 and 225, Hayward with 77 alone topping 50, and Abel being credited 
with the solitary o—bowled first ball—of the match. An analysis of the play, 
in a match which excited real interest, will not. be waste of time. Of the 
amateur batting too much can hardly be said; some men scored more runs than 
others, of course, but the processes adopted in getting those runs were so 
admirable, and the bowling was so true, without being deadly, that figures hardly 
represent the relative merits of the performers, every one of whose runs was 
fairly and squarely gained. Fry’s innings, if a little slow, and after lunch a 
little scrappy, was chanceless. Grace seldom played better in late years, and 
for a portly gentleman of 51 to score 28, 60, and 78 against the. best professional 
bowling was to perform a remarkable feat. Mason was at his best, so were 
Ranji, Jackson, and MacLaren, but Major Poore’s cricket was more scrappy 
and scratchy than was anticipated, though he was obviously anxious, if not 
nervous. For the Players, Hayward was in fine fettle, and Hirst did some 
brilliant hitting, but the batting as a whole failed equally against Jephson’s lobs 
and Bradley’s ‘‘ expresses.” It was a matter of general comment that the bulk 
of the runs were got on both sides by leg-hitting and driving rather than by 
cutting, which is a compliment to the excellent length kept by the bowlers. 
Passing to the bowling, Jephson’s feat of securing in the Players’ first innings 
no less than six wickets for 21 runs, with lobs, classes him with V. E. Walker, 
E. T. Drake, and D. Mordaunt, all in the front rank of this particular style. 
No one seemed at home with him, Storer being particularly miserable, but the 
awkward way in which the best. batsmen tackled him thoroughly 
amused the crowd; if they stayed at home to play him they 
were in hopeless trouble, “when they dashed out to hit him 
they sent the ball, whether taken on the full-pitch or the 
half-volley, into the hands of an expectant and retentive 
field. It was a veritable triumph for the old style. Bradley 
bowled admirably, and with much judgment; he kept up his 
pace well, even when over-bowled and tired, so that the 
Australians may find him, if more judiciously handled, a very 
awkward customer. Lockwood, whose leg was none too 
sound, bowled well, and had a fair analysis, but the fine batting 
of the amateurs made the other bowlers appear to be sending 
down very elementary stuff, straight and well-pitched but 
destitute of ‘‘devil.” Abel was pitiably unhappy when 
facing Bradley’s fast deliveries. To many, however, the fielding 
was the feature of the match; it was as nearly perfection as 
possible, Trott making a fine catch for the Piayers, and Jephson, 
Jackson, and MacLaren for the amateurs, while the ground- 
fielding approached perfection. MacLaren’s catch, which 
disposed of Hirst, was received with unwonted but well- 
deserved applause. It was, indeed, to the fine catching that 
Jephson owed his unique success, a success which was, however, 
well earned by the admirable judgment with which he varied 
pace, length, and break. The game as a whole was a game 
of giants, and, played as it was, under perfectly equal 
conditions, the bigger giants won. 
It was trying Eton and Harrow very high to make 
them play in the same week with the big match, for the 
cricket naturally suffered by contrast. There was plenty of 
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Neat batting, some wretched fielding on the part of Harrow, and a 
general dearth of bowling, though I rather took a fancy to Black’s style and 
promise. Dowson bowled and batted quite well, but steady as his bowling was, 
he has not the knack of concealing his change of pace; a few “tips” from 
Albert Trott, who is a past master of the art, might help him. Longman and 
Grenfell played capitally, as also did Gilliat ; but I’ve a sneaking fancy for 
Grenfell, who was, I am told, practically the last choice. 

An eleven of the Midland Counties—including Gloucestershire !—-were just 
beaten by the Australians, and Gloucestershire, so/ws, also suffered, though 
neither defeats were crushing ; but one cannot help reflecting, ‘‘ Do our visitors 
play the cat-and-mouse game with us?” They certainly win all their matches, 
even when the chances seem against them, or at least level. Anyhow, they 
make a fine side. A. O. Jones is in wonderful form—international form, in 
fact ; his week’s record is 8 and 90 against the Australians, 86 and 69 not out 
against Sussex; not a bad performance. Indeed, the week’s scoring has been 
curiously high, though centuries have been curiously few. The Leyton wicket 
has been universally abused ; what would have happened, I wonder, had 
Owen been inspired to put Surrey in first? Tyldesley deserves a word of 
commendation for his 249, made against Leicestershire, while among the 
bowlers, Mold, Arnold, Brown, jun., Lockwood, Bull, and Tate must not be 
forgotten. W. J. Forp. 








“SPARE THE ROD AND 
|. . SPOIL THE CHILD” 








y a toujours quelquechose qui ne nous déplaise 

pas.” That is surely a horrible, cynical, and yet 
unpleasantly true saying. Schoolmasters are well aware of the 
presence of this unamiable sentiment in the hearts of their 
scholars, not altogether displeased at the retribution falling on one 
of their fellows ; and we may see the idiosyncrasy working in the 
canine mind, too, now and again. Dogs, after all, are very 
human. It is impossible, regarding this photograph of the rest 
of the kennel looking on in sanctimonious wise at the punish- 
ment of a fellow in disgrace, not to see some expression of smug 


a Dp les malheurs des autres,” says Rochetoucauld, ‘ il 


C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 


satisfaction and self-righteousness on the faces. ‘What a 
naughty boy he is!” they seem, one and all (always excepting 
the few whom the camera has even more keenly attracted) to be 
exclaiming. The little hypocrites ! 

_ “ Tuerr’s Not to Reason Wuy,” isthe charming motto for 
this picture that the photographer has very happily suggested. It 
is hard to think that they do not do a little reasoning on the matter 
nevertheless, though that does not at all dispute the propriety of 
the legend. They do what it is not quite “their’s” to do now 
and then—we all do. It is human, and it is canine, to err. 

But we may surely take it that it is no very dreadful error 
that is being visited with such a very mild degree of punishment 
as this, most obviously, must be. Most obviously, for otherwise 
we should see on the spectators’ faces expressions, not of this 
mild curiosity, and even satisfaction, only, at this punishment:of 
a fellow ; we should see some sign of fear on their own account 
too. And, indeed, we may take it for certain that the whip is 
but little used as an instrument of correction in this kennel 
portrayed, from the very fact that none of its members show a 
sign of fear at the whip’s appearance. It is certain that success 
n dog-breaking is the product of firmness indeed, but not of 
severity—never, very surely, of cruelty. The first business of 
the teacher is to win his pupil’s affection and confidence. 
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almost always attracts an enormous crowd to the Esher rendezvous. 

This year, however, it was robbed of more than half its interest by the 
Princess of Wales’s Stakes at Newmarket, the result of which showed us quite 
plainly that it was impossible for Flying Fox to be beaten at Sandown. It 
would have been a perfectly safe bet to have laid £10,000 to £100 on him, if 
one had insured him for that amount against falling down dead, as nothing else 
could possibly have prevented his winning. As it was, he did zo¢ fall down 
dead, and he won in a common canter without ever having to trouble himself in 
the least. 

As the field of five paraded in front of the stands, nothing looked better 
than the stalwart, bloodlike leader, Ninus, though, as he has never yet shown 
any capacity to stay a mile and a-quarter in first-class company, and Flying 
Fox had lost him at Newmarket a fortnight earlier, he could not possibly have 
the smallest chance of beating the Duke’s colt. Golden Bridge was never in 
the first class, nor did he make any new friends by the style in which he 
cantered past the stands before the race, though in the race itself he went-well 
for a long way. Heir Male has grown into a horribly leggy beast, and is 
evidently quite a commoner. Last of all were the Kingsclere pair, Frontier, a 
little, lengthy, light-topped chestnut, all. use and quality, and Flying Fox, the 
same sturdy, muscular, hardy-looking colt we saw in the Epsom paddock before 
he went out to win this year’s Derby, though, truth to tell, I thought him a bit 
listless, and his fore joints certainly give some indications that they would be 
none the worse for a short rest. Neither did he move at all in his accustomed 
style in his preliminary canter, but then the ground was very hard, and not one 
of the five runners can be said to have created any better impression in that 
respect. 

: The flag fell at once, and away went Golden Bridge to the front, and there 
he stayed until the turn for home had been safely made. Flying Fox, however, 
was cantering along lazily at his heels, and no sooner could one see from the 
top of the members’ stand what was leading, as they raced up the hill for home, 
than it was easy to distinguish the Duke of Westminster’s yellow jacket in front. 
Its bearer was only lobbing along at his ease, however, and halfway up the hill, 
Ninus, for a few strides, appeared dan- 
gerous. He soon died out again, and 
then Frontier looked to be going just 
as well as his stable companion. 
What chance could he have though ? 
Morny Cannon just told Flying Fox 
that it was time to win his race, and 
in a moment. he had done so, though 
the minute that jockey dropped _ his 
hand she began to stop ; and easily as 
he won—it would be difficult to say 
how much he had in hand—he was 
not much more than a length in front 
of Frontier as they passed the post, 
with Ninus third, and the other two 
tailed off. 

Most good horses have been more 
or less lazy, but I never yet saw any 
horse win a big race in such an utterly 
indolent and nonchalant style as 
Flying Fox won this, Not that there 
was the slightest suspicion of his 
shirking his work, and he would no 
doubt have been capable and willing 
to have made almost any effort that 
was asked of him, had it been 
necessary; it was only that he did 
not see the use of making any 
unnecessary fuss over so simple a 
task. Readers of these notes may 
remember what I wrote of Flying Fox 


? ‘HE Eclipse Stakes at Sandown Park is usually an interesting affair, and 


“ THEIR'S NOT TO REASON WHY.” Copyright after seeing him as a yearling at the 


Eaton Stud two years ago, and 

again when he impressed me so 
favourably by the style in which he won his first race as a two year old, 
In those days he was not a little abused, called cobby, short—eyen 
common by one writer in a well-known sporting paper—whilst others 
objected to him on account of his parentage. It may seem strange, and it 7s 
strange, but none the less a fact, that the majority of critics would have none of 
Orme as a sire, although by almost everything we know of such matters, and by 
almost every precedent, he was likely to be what he has already proved 
himself, one of the greatest sires of the century. 

Well, the very people who most abused Flying Fox as a youngster 
are now the most extravagant in his praise—and I write extravagant advisedly. 
What I mean is this, that although no one has a higher opinion of 
him over his own course than I have, he has yet to prove that he can really stay. 
He has certainly been fortunate in the weakuess of the rivals he has beaten this 
year, and in no race that he has ever yet won has he had any opportunity of 
showing whether or not his stamina is on a par with his speed. This may be 
proved one way or the other at Doncaster, should he go the post for the 
St. Leger, which may not happen, however. Were he mine he certainly would no¢ 
do so. In old days, when there were none of these £10,000 races to keep a 
first-class horse on the stretch all the summer through, it was not a difficult thing 
to have him at his best three times a year. Ladas, St. Frusquin, and Galtee 
More, however, have of late years shown us how difficult it is to keep even the 
hardiest three young old strung up to concert pitc , without a rest, from April to 
September. Persimmon, again, was a very different horse on the St. Leger 
day to the Persimmon who fought out such a gallant fight with another real 
good colt at Epsom in May, and had there been anything like a good horse in 
the lot that finished behind him that afternoon it would assuredly have beaten him, 
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The pedigree of Flying Fox has 
been so often discussed in these notes 
that it is not necessary to refer to it 
again. The truth of what I have just 
written, namely, that Orme was almost 
bound to make a great sire, is 
apparent the moment one looks at 
his pedigree, remembers what a great 
race-horse he was, and reflects on the 
fact that he comes of an unbroken line 
of greit sires in direct male descent. 
These are S ockwell, Doncaster, Bend 
Or, and Ormonde, and it is far from 
unl kely that he may in the future be 
every bit as great a success as the best 
of them. The bloods of Birdcatcher 
and Sweetmeat have always nicked 
well, on which lines Ormonde is bred, 
whilst he gets his second strain of 
sirdcatcher through the famous Agnes 
line. That great horse, however, 
requires strong inbreeding to sire 
figures in his mates, to correct his own 
deficiency in that respect. This is 
exactly what he got in Angelica (11), 
by Galopin (3), from St. Angela, by 
King Tom (3). The result was 
Orme. Atbara, winner of the 
Chesterfield Stakes, is by Galopin, out 
of Eira, by Kisber, from £olia, by 
Parmesan, so that in addition to the 
Blacklock blood on her sire’s side, 
she gets another strain of it through 
Sweetmeat on her dam’s, whilst she 
strains back to Birdcatcher through 
Vedette, sire of Galopin, and Mineral, 
dam of Kisber. 

There was another good day’s sport at Sandown Park on Saturday, when 
the American-bred three year old Knickerbocker, who showed some smart form 
last year, but had run disappointingly this season up to then, won the Cobham 
Plate in the hands of L. Rieff. He isa good-looking colt by Dobbins—Flirt ITI. 
The race of the day, the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes, was won by my 
selection, Democrat, who has always been recommended in these notes, and who 
must be very nearly the best of his year. I wrote in these notes at the time 
that he probably did not show his true form on either of the two occasions on 
which he failed to beat O’Donovan Rossa. That this was so is now evident 
from the fact that his Epsom and Newmarket conqueror never saw the way he 
went, though it must be admitted that as that colt started at 5 to 1, he may not 
have been quite at his best. Forfarshire, who is three-parts brother to 
Fifeshire, had been well galloped at home, and was backed at 2 to I. Ife 
ran well, too, and his glb. pu!l in the weights enabled him to get to Democrat’s 
neck, after being apparently shut in more than once, though I think that the 
winner had a few pounds up his sleeve, and this is a bad course over which to 
give away weight. Democrat is a hard, lengthy, powerful, big-boned youngster, 
with great reach and beautiful action, and he looks to me like making more than 
the average improvement from now till three years old. It was a rare treat to 
see Kiicock win the Lawn Plate of a mile in his old style, and the handsomest 
horse in the world is evidently not half done with yet. 

To go back to last week’s Newmarket Meeting, a most uninteresting three 
days’ racing was brought to a tame conclusion on Thursday, when the only 
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interesting event on the card was the Chesterfield Stakes for two year olds. 
When writing of the Ascot Meeting in these notes, I gave it as my opinion that 
the form in the New Stakes was moderate, and yet one hardly expected to see 
the winner of that classic two year old event beaten by a filly whose only two 
previous performances had been to finish a bad fourth in the July Stakes and 
the Breeders’ Plate at Newmarket. Yet this is exactly what happened when 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s Atbara beat The Gorgon easily by three lengths on 
Thursday in last week. Being the property of the gentleman whose colours she 
carried, and trained by Ha ‘hoe, no one for a moment suspects anything ; and yet 
if she were trained in a less well-known stable, what libellous things would have 
been said by certain ignorant and malicious writers, whose only pleasure seems 
to be the casting of mud when they think they can do so with impunity. I am 
glad to hear that one of this tribe is likely to be punished for an offence of this 
nature, and it is to be hoped that his penalty will be severe enough to frighten 
others of his persuasion. 

I see that my original fancy, Grodno, is now first favourite for the Liverpool 
Cup, and I still think that he will win, unless Merman should happen to be in 
his best form, which is exceedingly doubtful. It is not yet known for certain 
which of Blackwell’s pair, Sligo and Newhaven II., will run, but if it should 
happen to be the Waler, I should have the greatest respect for his chance, 
believing him, as I do, to be a very high-class horse. And it is because 
‘*class” tells, as it does, that I do not see how Dieudonné can be beaten fer 
the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood on the 25th of this month. My readers must 
all know what I think about Eager 
(10st. 2lb.) and Kilcock (gst. 8lb.), 
whilst Fosco (gst.) is a very speedy 
customer, and I hear a great account 
of the three year old Balmory, trained 
by Ryan, who has only 6st. 4lb. In 
spite of all, however, looking at his 
class, the fact that he will be running 
over his best distance, and that he 
has been given 8st. 7lb. only, I look 
upon this 1ace as a gift for Dicudonné, 
unless he has lust his dash, and there 
is no reason, that I know of, to suppose 
that he has. Ourpost, 


POULTRY. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
T is rather more than passing 

| strange, when we come to con- 

sider the matter, that only one 
species of poultry has been added to 
our stock since prehis‘oric times. 
Although, to go no farther back, the 
size of the known world has increased 
four or five fold since the days of the 
Romans, yet it Varro or Columella 
visited our poultry yards and runs they 
would not find a bird with which they 
were not familiar, save, perhaps, one ; 
for if the Numidian hen was not quite 
a Guinea-fowl, it belonged to the same 
genus. There is no reason to 
supp..se that the Romans added a 
single species to those which they 
found among earlier peoples. It is 
strange that we have not reclaimed 
one useiul bird among the many 
varieties to which science has intro- 
duced us, for the Guin:a-fowl was 
domesticate | in West Africa, and the 


Copyright turkey in America, long before our 
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forefathers arrived on the scene. 
Although some of the domestic 
animals have vanished, we have added 
none to the list. In the days of the 
Romans, pheasants were accounted 
among the ban-door fowls, and 
Martial mentions them as running with 
the other poultry after the hen-wife of 
his friend Faustinus. A peculiarity, 
however, with them when domesticated 
was that they would not sit on their 
own eggs. 

It is very certain that the 
domestic fowl was brought from the 
Far East, as there are species found at 
this day from which it could have 
descended, but which of them was the 
actual parent is still the question. 
Most of the learned believe that it was 
the Gallus Banksuris, in which case 
mankind is indeb:ed to the Malay 
race for a very great blessing, as 
Gallus Banksuris inhabits Java, 
Sumatra, and Malacca, an_ allied 
species being found in the Philippines, 
whence it travelled North and West. It 
is probable enough that many centuries 
elapsed before fowls got Leyond India. 
Biblical students find no allusion to 
them whatever, the word translated ‘‘ fowl” meaning some other genus, we are 
told, though we have heard of the cock crowing in connection with St. Peter. 
Still more curious is it that so far no representation of this bird has been 
discovered on the pictured walls of Egypt, where ducks and geese are plentiful, 
for it was undoubtedly common. On the other hand, fowls are found painted 
in early Etruscan tombs, and engraved upon Babylonian cylinders in the seventh 
century B.C. ; while not much later than this occurs the first Greek reference, 
Theognis being the first to mention the crowing of a cock, Hesiod and Homer 
apparently knowing nothing of it. So late as the time of Aristophanes it was 
still known as the ‘‘ Persian bird.” Some authorities assert that fowls were 
known in this country before the Romans set foot on our shores, but it is some- 
what doubtful. Ducks and geese have no such interesting annals, being 


W. A. Rouch. 


descended from the wild species, and domesticated everywhere, though it is a 
curious fact, that though frequently found on Egyptian monuments the Egyptians 
W. N. B. 


did not tame them. 








HUNTING. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘CountTrY LIFE.”j 
Str,—Can you inform. me what foxhounds, if any, hunt the neighbourhood of 
Chelmsford, and if one can get fairly good sport there? Are house rents 
moderate in the neighbourhood ?>—A. H. H. 


{Chelm-ford is at t e meeting point of three hunts—the Essex Union, the 
Essex, and the East Essex. Ti.e huntsman of the Essex Union is Arthur 
Thatcher, one of the best of our younger huntsmen. Thcse hounds had 
extraordinary sport last season. The huntsman of the Essex is James Bailey, 
whose name is known wherever fox-hunting is taiked of. Rents round Chelmsford 
are very moderate, and there is a good train service to Liverpool Street. It is an 
excellent centre for anyone wishing to see fox-hunting within easy reach of 
London. The man who would ride to hounds in Essex requires to be well 
mounted, as it is a county of wide ditches and hounds often run fast, especially 
over the Roothings. There is a capital book on ‘* Hunting in Essex,” by Mr. 
Tresham Gilbey, published by Vin‘on and Co., 9, New Bridge Street, Ludgate 
Circus, in which further details will be found.—Eb.] 





FALCONRY. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—Will ‘ Peregrine,” who writes on falconry in your number of the 8th inst., 
tell one of your readers of a book in which the subject of falconry is treated to 
his satisfaction, or of any instructor, or place of instruction, here or in Holland, 
where adequa:e instruction is given? It will be good of him if he will.—J. D. 


[In answer to “J. D.’s” question as to what book on falconry I should 
recommend, and whether there is a possibility of getting personal instruction in 
the sport, I am not sure whether there is any professional falconer at liberty 
who would take a pupil, but this might be determined by advertising. With 
regard to a book, I would suggest that volume of the Badminton Library which 
contains ‘* Falconry ” by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles. —PEREGRINE. ] 


ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH. 

: (To THE EpiIToR oF ‘ CounTRY LIFE.”] 

S1R,—Now that the alterations and improvements in Parliament Street are in 
Progress, special attention is being directed to the fine aspect of Westminster 
Abbey, and again and again we hear discussed the impediment toa clear view of 
that aspect that the Parish Church of St. Margaret’s offers. There are those 
who would like to see the church taken away, and there is not the smallest 
doubt that the aspect of the Abbey would gain immensely were this done. 
But the Church of St. Margaret has many beautiful things—beauties of architec- 
tural adornment that could hardly be perfectly resuscitated on another site. 
It has, moreover, a certain historical interest, and is the church of the two 
Houses of Parliament. For all these reasons we may take it as evident and 
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certain that the church will never, at this time of day, be removed. But in this 
connection it is curious that there ex‘sts at the present Office of Works evidence 
that there was the same discussion about this zsthetic point quite at the 
beginning of the century. This evidence consists of two water-colour drawings 
of that date, and of considerable merit, the one showing the Abbey with the church 
before it, as it stands at present, and the other the Abbey as it would appear if 
the church were gone. There can be no question of the fact that the latter has 
far the finer effect. Indeed, it is inevi‘ale that it should be so. The Abbey 
itself, fine as it is, is, of course, unfinished, and never will be finished. It is 
evident that it was originally intended to have a central fléche or spire, but 
this intention could not be carried out without a very material strengthening of 
the structure of the ancient building. After all, Englishmen would rightly resent 
the alteration of a magnificent historical monument like the Abbey, even though 
it were only the carrying into effect of the original plan. I thought the fact of 
the drawings at the Office of Works might be of interest just now to your readers, 
when the Abbey in its various aspects is coming in for so much attention.—A. P. S. 





A KENTISH HILL VIEW FOR THE PUBLIC. 
(To THE EpiTorR oF ‘‘CountRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I think some of your readers who are interested in beautiful country may 
care to hear of the National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural 
Beauty, and of the practical scheme now before it for securing and dedicating to 
the public for ever one of those promontories of Kentish hill which command 
such a splendid view over the Weald and of the Ashdown Forest range. 
These promontories are one by one being taken up by private owners, and so the 
view is more and more being lost to the large number of people who have 
hitherto frequented these hills, either when out for a day from London, or 
staying in the many towns and villages. Places open to all for public enjoyment 
seem greatly needed. Especially is this so if they are kept in their natural 
beauty and all their rural cnaracteristics preserved. The National Trust is so 
constituted that these beautiful natural features are likely to be preserved, for 
its council is mainly nominated by the. various artistic, learned, and scientific 
bodies of F. gl1id, Scotland, and Wales. It now has the optional purchase of about 
15 acres o1 Ide Hill, commanding a magnificent view. About half the n.oney 
has been secured ; rather more than £800 remains to be found. It is most 
important, if the place is to be preserved for ihe people, that this amount should 
be at once sent in. I should myself be delighted to receive donations, large or 
small, or théy can be sent to the Kyrle Society, 49, Manchester Street, or to the 
National Trust, 1, Great Co lege Street, Westminster. We may say again, 
‘Now or never,” ** Now for ever,” ‘‘ Now if ever.” The Trust has, by the 
help of 170 donations, secured 14 acres of Cornish cliff commanding a view of 
Tintagel, and has had three other sites affording views given to it. Shall not we 
who love the Kent and Surrey hills send each our gift, that one at least of them 
may be free to the foot of English men, women, and children in perpetuity ?— 
Octavia HILL, 190, Marylebone Road, N.W. 





MAKING POT-POURRI. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountRY LIFE.’’] 


S1r,—I should be very much obliged if you would tell me how I could make 
pot-pourri of rose leaves. —ROSAMOND. 


[We give the following recipes, copied from an old work published over 100 
years ago, and we shall be pleased if readers will supp!emei.t them by sending 
recipes of their own to assist our corre:pondent. Ked roses, such as the old 
cabbages and other old-fashioned kinds, may be chosen, not, of course, confining 
the petals to those of the Damask, although in this old book this particular kind 
is mentioned. Orange flowers, clove gillyflowers, and Damask roses, of each 
three handfuls; knotted marjoram, lemon thyme, rosemary, lavender, and 
myrtle, one handful ; six bay leaves; half a handful of mint; the rind of a 
lemon, and }oz. cloves. Chop all, and put them in layers, with pounded bay 
salt between, to the top of the jar. If all the ingredients cannot be got in at 
once, put them in as you get them, always throwing in salt with every new 
article. Or the following, but musk is expensive. This, however, may be 
dispensed with, unless expense is no object. Damask roses, part in buds and 
part blown, 2 pecks ; violets, orange flowers, and jasmine, a handful of each ; 
orris root sliced, Benjamin and storax, 20z. each; musk, }oz. ; angelica root 
sliced, #lb. ; the red parts of clove gillyflowers, 1 quart ; bay and laurel leaves, 
half handful each ; three Seville’ oranges, stuck as full of cloves as possible, 
dried in a cool oven and pounded ; hal! handful of knotted marjoram ; and two 
handfuls of balm of Gilead, dried. All to be put in a jar in layers, with bay salt 
strewn between. A close cover to be kept on the jar, and taken off occasionally 
when the perfume is desired.— Eb. ] 
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DYING WALL TREES. 

(fo THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CouNnTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—A garden wall was shifted to widen road four years ago. Peach and 
nectarine trees moved and did well, but last year almost killed with blight. 
Washed in vain, and lost leaves; but in summer last year the trees shot forth 
and grew freely. Blossomed well this spring. Blight came again a little. 
Were washed and watered in bloom. Ali seem to be now dead. From what 
cause? Drought, or wall foundations dropped, or blight, or how otherwise ?— 
T. F. SyMonpDs. 

[Severe attacks of aphis, or ‘‘ blight,” as you term the pest, on peach and 
nectarine trees, when well established, are often difficult to repel, and can only 
be so by severe washings and dressings with various patent insecticides. But 
when trees are, as yours doubtless were, imperfectly rooted, it is not surprising 
that they succumb to such attacks. You do not mention what age your trees 
were when the removal of the wall necessitated shiftinz the fruits, or whether 
in transplanting them the roots were carefully preserved and relaid in the soil, 
also whether you had a good border of suitab'e material made to receive them. 
These may appear trifling matters to many, but they have the closest bearing on 
the causes which have led to the death of your trees. It is true that the newly- 
moved soil may have settled down and disturbed the roots to some extent, but 
not materially, as the soil would settle down bodily. Evidently the trees failed 
to take kindly to the new soil. Your proper course now will be to grub out 
the trees at once and burn them. Then give the wa!l face a thick coat of wash, 
composed of hot lime, soft soap, soot, and clay, and well wash it all over and 
in the wall crevices. If there be aphis or eggs in the wall, that application 
will shut them in. In the autumn trench the border, and add some turfy loam 
and a small quantity, say one peck per cart-load, of crushed bone, and a barrow- 
load of wood ashes, also a little old mortar rubbish. Then replant it.—Eb.] 

BLACKBEETLES. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNnTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Seeing the letter from your correspondent recently re blackbeetles, I am 
sending the name of a powder which I have found most successful. It is the 
invention of Rowland Ward, sold by Hovenden and Co., London. The name 
is ‘Insect Death.” I can speak from bitter experience. Having taken an 
old country house, which was literally swarming with these pests through 
neglect, we put the powder liberally every night wherever they were most 
prevalent, taking down lintels of doors, skirting boards, etc., and thickly 
strewing the powder behind. We also used ‘* Union Cockroach Paste,” sold by 
Mr. Hewitt, 66, Division Street, Sheffield, another equally good remedy. 
Anything milder in the way of cucumber rind, Keating, etc., is no use; they 
must be attacked by more severe means, and, as you say, by constant attention to 
cleanliness. We are rewarded for five months’ work by only finding a stray 
beetle now and then, but do not relax our efforts, and can safely recommend 
anyone to follow out the same plan. I hope this may be of use. —H. D. 





WHITE-SPOTTED TERRIER. 
{fo THE Epiror oF **Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I have a Yorkshire terrier pup two months old. I bought him as a 
thorough-bred dog. He is black and tan with a little white on his throat and 
nose. I should be much obliged if you will kindly tell me through your paper 
at what age he would be likely to turn silver. He is short haired at present. 
Will his coat come long?—H. T. 

[The white on your Yorkshire terrier puppy’s nose is a small matter, as 
the organ will most probably come black by the time he is a year old, if not 
sooner. The white splash on the chest, however, is a fault which will probably 
continue throughout his career. He will begin to get his proper coat in about 
nine months. All Yorkshire terriers are born black and tan in colour, and 
have short coats. —ED.] 

YOUNG CUCKOO. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 





S1r,—I thought the enclosed photograph might be of interest to some of your 
readers. It shows a young cuckoo ready to fly from the hedge-sparrow’s nest in 
which it has been reared. This pirasitic bird affords a good example of some of 
the cruelties which Nature herself inflicts. Everyone knows how a young cuckoo, 
before he is miny days old, murders the rightful heirs to the nest by shouldering 
them out. He then reigns supreme, and is reared by his small but hard-working 
parents, who doubtless are very proud of their big baby, who is, by the last time 
they see him before he journeys South, little less than three times their own size. 
I have watched a pair of pied wagtails feed a young cuckoo who sat day after 
day on the iron rails which surrounded a lawn in Herefordshire. One cannot 
he:p pitying the little parents in such cases, who appear to be working themselves 
to death for their one and only child. Nature herself has few of these pitiable 
sights, I am glad to say. I hope to secure a picture of a cuckoo being actually 
fed by its foster-mother on some future occasion. I might mention I have spent 
many hours in trying to get one this summer, but have failed. —G. B. T. M. 
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- by rail. But I venture to suggest that the writer of the article hardly attached 
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STORKS’ NESTS. 
(To THE Eprror oF ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.” } 
S1r,—On June 24th there appeared in your charming paper two photographs 
of white stork nests. Perhaps the one I am now sending you may ke 
of sufficient interest to find a place in another issue of COUNTRY LIFE. This 
last spring a friend and I were hospitably entertained for a few dass by the 
Mutissarif, or Turkish Governor, of Prizrend, a town on the outskirts of 
Albania, and the nest photographed was within a few yards of our bedroom 
windows. These, owing to the heat, had to be kept wide open, and it was easy 
to understand why Hauff, in one of his fairy ta'es, makes one stork address 
another as ‘‘ klapper-schnabel ” (clatter-bill), for the noise the birds made w:th 
their bills in the early morning completely drove away my sleep—no small feat, 
as my friend could assure you. You will see that the top of the chimney is 
roofed over, and that the smoke finds an exit through slits at the sides. The 
warmth of such a situation, and the help thereby given to the hatching of their 
eggs, no doubt makes 
storks partial to build. 
ing on these kinds of 
chimneys, for there 
were many _ similar 
_nests. In this case, 
however, the Turks 
had added as an ad- 7 
ditional inducement a 
slight fencing of 
boards. Can you, Sir, 
or any of your readers, 
kindly inform me why 
Mohammedans __ con- 
sider the stork so 
sacredt The reason 
some Christians ‘hold (7 
this opinion is ex- | 
plained, I suppose, 
by the old Danish 
legead that, when Our 
Lord hung upon the 
cross, ‘fa stork came 
flying, who cried 
‘Styrk ham! Styrk 
ham’ (strengthen 
Ilim), and hence the bird’s name and the blessing that goes with her.” In 
Macedonia, I am sorry to say, the storks seem to find the Mohammedan Turks 
greater friends to them than the Christians. —WIRKSWORTH. 
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SHOW RISKS OF PEDIGREE STOCK. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE.”} 
S1r,-—All exhibitors of livestock will, I think, be grateful to you for calling 
attention to the risks to which their animals are exposed when travelling to shows 


enough importance to one point, namely, the position in which cattle are obliged 
to stand in the trucks. There is no reason whatever why show cattle should 
not stand lengthways, as a horse does, and not across the truck; but though 
nearly all the accidents are caused by this position, the railway companies refuse 
to alter the rule which insists upon it. The result of this ‘‘ broadside ” position is 
that any sudden jar causes the animals to fall over sideways. I know of a case in 
which four animals knocked one another over like ninepins, and all fell on the top 
of the man in charge of them. The railway company paid heavy damages, so the 
owner was in a measure compensated, but the accident would probably never 
have happened if the animals had been standing lengthwavs.of the truck. For 
butchers’ beasts, which are packed very closely, and are not tied up, the regula- 
tion position may be the best, but for show cattle or milch cows it is absolutely 
wrong. There is not much the matter with the trucks themselves when they 
are kept clean, but they ought all to be provided with proper couplings, to 
prevent violent jars in shunting. The improved cattle trucks are fitted in this 
way, but they are absurdly expensive. A friend of mine was sending four 
animals from Buckinghamshire to Edinburgh, and wished them to go there and 
back by improved truck, but on enquiry found that it would cost £14, though 
the cost by ordinary truck was £6. Surely when paying such high fares for 
their stock, owners might at least be allowed to load them in the position which 
they consider most suitable.—E. C. 





HAY FEVER, AGUE, AND SEA-SICKNESS. 
[To THE EpITOR oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I have read with sympathy- and appreciation the letter of ‘ Blink 
Sonny ” which you published on July 1st, and have no doubt as to the value of 
keeping the body warm, as this will tend to great benefit as regards any 
ailment to which people are liable ; but let anyone who is liable to the hay 
fever get into a train on a warm dusty day, and he will soon experience 
that, however warm he may be, he is pretty certain, a‘ter being about 
six or seven hours in the train, to get an attack—at least, such s my 
common personal experience. But it is also my experience that i‘, when the 
symptoms set in, I inhale the vapour from two grains of burning opium the 
attack will cease in from about fifteen minutes to half-an-hour, and will not 
return, Of course in very extreme cases this might not occur, but from a long 
experience I feel sure that in cases of an ordinarily moderate kind a gure, for that 
journey at least, would certainly be effected. For an ordinary cold in the head, 
an opium pipe is a certain cure, if the patient will see that he keeps himself 
comfortably warm for twenty-four hours after inhaling the vapour. © I suspect 
that there is much in common between hay fever, ague, and sea-sickness, as in 
my personal experience an opium pipe will kill down ague in a few minutes; 
and though I do not pretend to say that a prolonged tossing on a bad sea will 
not overcome the pipe in the case of extremely bad sailors, I know its immense 
value in the case of, like myself, moderately bad sailors. The explanation, of 
course, is simple. Sea-sickness is a disease of the nervous system, which is 
soothed down quickly by the opium vapour. There are most ridiculous delusions 
afloat as regards what is called falling a victim to opium if it is once used for 
purposes for which it is valuable. After an experience of about sixteen years, I 
feel sure that, from the disagreeable associations connected with having to use 
the pipe at all, a feeling of disgust is rather apt to grow up in connection 
with it; Though here, of course, there.would be the usual exception in the 
cases of people who cannot take anything in moderation. —Roberr HH. ELiot, 








